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eer ey YEARS OF EUROPE: 


WENTY years ago the victors in the fiercest struggle 

in history met at Paris, conscious that they were 

presented with a unique opportunity of rebuilding the 
world on new foundations. Like other victors they had to 
deal out rewards and punishments, but the main problem 
confronting them was to prevent a repetition of the catas- 
trophe. How could this ambitious aim be accomplished ? 
Firstly, by a moderate territorial and economic settlement ; 
secondly, by the creation of machinery for carrying on the 
international business of an increasingly interdependent 
world and facilitating peaceful change; thirdly, by reasonable 
consideration for the feelings and interests of the defeated 
states in the early years after the restoration of peace. Let 
us see how the statesmen and peoples discharged their 
onerous responsibilities. 

The treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, Trianon, Neuilly 
and Sévres cannot truthfully be pronounced a wise or far- 
sighted settlement. Mr. Keynes incorrectly described the 
first as a Carthaginian peace, for Carthage disappeared while 
Germany was quickly on her legs again. But thoughtful men 
like General Smuts and Colonel House were well aware that 
it would not produce the appeasement and stabilisation for 
which we all craved. “I go to Vienna,” declared Castlereagh 
in 1814, “‘ not to bring home trophies of victory but to restore 
Europe to the paths of peace.” The Treaty of Vienna was 
far from being ideal, but at any rate its makers realised the 
unwisdom of pressing France too hard. A negotiated peace 
secures far more than it sacrifices, for its provisions are the 
most likely to endure. For that reason Europe quickly 
recovered from the passions as well as the ravages of the 
Napoleonic wars. The treaties of 1919-1920, on the contrary, 
registered the smashing victory of the Allies without troubling 
very much about the future. No real attempt was made to 
study the interests or to visualise the emotions of the defeated 
states, who had simply to swallow what was forced down their 
throats. 
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Looking back after twenty years we can only marvel at the 
short-sightedness of a treaty which, among other items, 
deprived Germany of all her colonies, imposed a crushing 
burden of reparations, established unilateral disarmament 
and demilitarised the Rhineland without limit of time. But 
for the efforts of British and American statesmen it would 
have been even worse, for the French wished to erect the 
new frontier at the Rhine. Nobody imagines that the Central 
Powers, who had dictated the harsh terms of Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest, would have given us better treatment if they 
had won. It is a great exaggeration to describe the treaties 
as wholly bad, and it is true enough, as Professor Seton- 
Watson has shown in his admirable book, England and the 
Dictators, that there were fewer discontented minorities in 
Europe after the war than before. Yet some of the new 
frontiers were very unfairly drawn, sometimes for strategic 
reasons, sometimes according to whether a state had been on 
our side in the world war or not; and the total neglect of 
economic planning was a tragic mistake. As Professor 
Shotwell admits in his recent work, At the Paris Peace 
Conference, there never was a peace conference at all, for at 
the wish of the French no discussion was allowed. Many 
articles, he adds, were far from any generous or even fair 
construction of the Fourteen Points. 

In his arresting volumes, The Truth about the Peace Treaties, 
Mr. Lloyd George has strongly defended not only his own 
share in them but the settlement as a whole, on the ground 
that it merely carried out the intentions of the Allies formul- 
ated long before victory was in sight. “ It is not the treaties 
that should be blamed. The fault lies with those who repudi- 
ated their own solemn contracts and pledges by taking a 
discreditable advantage of their temporary superiority to 
deny justice to those who, for the time being, were helpless 
to exact it. . . . Between the retreat of America and the 
treacheries of Europe the Treaties of Peace were never given 
a fair trial.” This line of argument is more plausible than 
convincing, for the whole Versailles system rested on a false 
basis. ‘‘ We were all convinced,” writes Mr. Lloyd George of 
the British Delegation, “that this devastating conflict had 
been deliberately provoked by the enemy that was now suing 
for more lenient terms.” The French, needless to say, shared 
this conviction, which was natural enough when the secrets 
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of the archives were under lock and key and the desire to 
discover the truth was still very weak. To-day we realise 
that Bethmann Hollweg was just as anxious to avoid a 
catastrophe as Grey himself, and that throughout the reign 
of William II the German Government, while committing 
one folly after another, never seriously contemplated the 
crime of aggressive war. The main cause of the conflict was 
not “ Prussian militarism” but the Austro-Russian rivalry in 
the Near East. Germany stood by her ally as readily as 
France stood by Russia. There was and there could be no 
sense of guilt. We can understand nowadays the resentment 
at what was considered the intolerable stigma inflicted on a 
proud nation after an heroic fight. Unless we realise how the 
Treaty of Versailles and “ the war-guilt lie” appeared and 
still appear to the average German we shall fail to understand 
the collapse of democracy and the Nazi triumph. 

Not very much remains to-day of the treaties of 1919-1920, 
and in the case of Turkey a new settlement was amicably 
negotiated at Lausanne in 1923. But what are we to say of 
the League of Nations, which we welcomed with mind and 
heart as the idealism of true statesmanship, tempering the 
so-called realism of victory, greed and revenge? That man- 
kind was not fully ripe for the greatest experiment in world 
organisation ever attempted is now clear enough, for inter- 
national institutions without the international mind are as 
hollow as democracies without public spirit. Yet the League 
never had a fair chance. Two grievous and quite needless 
mistakes were made at the outset. Firstly, the articles of the 
Covenant formed part of each of the treaties dictated by the 
victors, and the new institution was thus identified in the 
defeated countries with their own suffering and humiliation. 
Secondly, Germany was excluded during the years in which it 
was getting to work. It was inevitable that in German eyes, 
to use Sir Ian Hamilton’s expressive phrase, the League 
should appear as a Committee of Conquerors, for such it was. 
We can understand the disinclination of France to co-operate 
with the foe who had inflicted such terrible sufferings. Yet 
such feelings ought to have been subordinated to the supreme 
interest of the pacification of Europe, which was just as 
necessary for the victors as for the vanquished. Germany was 
far too important a member of the human family to be 
ignored, and after the flight of the Kaiser there was no real 
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excuse for a boycott. The Weimar statesmen, such as 
Rathenau, Stresemann and Briining, were civilised and 
patriotic men with whom it was quite possible to work. It is 
a tragedy—one may almost say a scandal—that so little was 
done to foster the democratic experiment during the first 
difficult years when sympathy and support would have made 
all the difference. That America had backed out was an 
additional reason for bringing Germany in. 

If the excessive severity of the Versailles treaty and the 
scornful exclusion of Germany from the League were costly 
errors, the invasion of the Ruhr was still more inexcusable ; 
for by 1923 the passions of the struggle had begun to cool. 
That the full amount of reparation deliveries was not forth- 
coming was true enough, and Poincaré, who took a narrowly 
legalistic view of the treaty, decided to enforce the contract. 
His patriotism was a burning passion; but no one has ever 
called him a “good European,” and he was singularly 
destitute of imagination. When the French troops marched 
into the Ruhr the economic recovery of Germany was checked 
and the mark toppled into the abyss. The psychological shock 
was equally severe and far more enduring. France, it was felt, 
was determined not to give her neighbour a fair chance. As 
Mr. Chamberlain has recently admitted, the treatment of 
Germany by the Allies after the war was neither generous nor 
wise. 

After a bad start with the short-sighted peace treaties, an 
incomplete League, and the ill-judged invasion of the Ruhr, 
a welcome change in the European atmosphere took place in 
the middle twenties. The Bloc National in France was suc- 
ceeded in 1924 by the Left Centre of Herriot and Briand ; 
the reparation problem was provisionally settled in the same 
year by the Dawes plan; the Locarno Pact of 1925 seemed 
to end the old quarrel about the Rhine provinces ; Germany’s 
entry into the League in 1926 was welcomed by Briand at 
Geneva in the greatest oration of his life; the Pact of Paris, 
signed in 1928 by all the nations of the world, solemnly 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy ; the army 
of occupation marched out of the Rhineland in the summer 
of 1930, five years before the date laid down in the Treaty of 
Versailles. The three makers of the Locarno Pact, Stresemann, 
Briand and Chamberlain, liked and trusted each other. The 
Locarno quinguennium was the only satisfactory chapter in 
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the history of post-war Europe. There was an immense 
improvement in every field, political, economic and psycho- 
logical. To employ the title of Sir Arthur Salter’s famous 
book, it was the period of Recovery. Unfortunately it was 
a false dawn. 

In 1930 the tide began to ebb. Disasters and disappoint- 
ments, revolutions and acts of violence, followed each other 
in breathless succession. In 1930 the terrible American 
blizzard burst on Europe. In 1931 Japan grabbed Manchuria. 
In 1932 the Disarmament Conference met, squabbled and 
failed. In 1934 the Nazi Putsch occurred in Vienna and 
Dollfuss was foully murdered. 1935 witnessed Italy’s un- 
provoked attack on Abyssinia. In 1936 a savage civil war 
broke out in Spain. In 1937 Japan again sprang hungrily at 
the throat of China. In 1938 Hitler gobbled up Austria and 
the German districts of Czecho-Slovakia. Europe gazed down 
with a shudder into the abyss. The Munich meeting of the 
Big Four saved peace at the expense of Czecho-Slovakia, but 
the world instinctively felt that it was only a truce. In such 
a period of surprises, when the League has lost what little 
authority it possessed and nothing except brute force seems 
to count, it is not surprising that all countries, large and 
small, are arming to the teeth. 

What part has England played in the dramatic and 
melancholy events of the last eight years ? Not one of which 
we can be very proud. There has been no perfidy, but friends 
and foes alike have been amazed at the timidity and vacilla- 
tion of our policy. It has been a story of regretful acquiescence 
and humiliating retreat. Our record at the Disarmament 
Conference was singularly disappointing. We did nothing 
when Japan attacked China, when Hitler remilitarised the 
Rhineland, when Franco bombed British ships and killed 
British sailors in the harbours of Spain, when Austria was 
invaded. Our attitude in regard to the Abyssinian outrage 
was an application of the cowardly maxim Sauter pour mieux 
reculer. When the British lion at last opened his mouth to 
roar, remarked a foreign journalist, he showed his false 
teeth. Not till 1938 was there any sign of leadership, and 
then, in the opinion of many observers at home and abroad, 
Mr. Chamberlain led us in the wrong direction by his sub- 
servience to the Dictators. In particular his apparent blind- 
ness to the grave strategic dangers of a Fascist Spain in 
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league with Hitler and Mussolini is a source of perpetual 
astonishment. 

The passivity of England and France in the Far East, in 
Abyssinia and in Spain encouraged Hitler to strike his blows 
in 1938. It is generally believed in Germany and Italy that 
the Western Powers, unless they are actually attacked, are 
more likely to surrender than to fight. In Guido Zernatto’s 
poignant work, Die Wahrheit iiber Oesterreich, there is a 
disturbing passage in Schuschnigg’s report of his historic 
conversation with Hitler at Berchtesgaden a year ago. It 
was useless, argued the Fihrer, for Austria to look beyond 
her frontiers for help. The British Empire was a colossus of 
clay. The Dominions would stand aloof from a European 
conflict in which neither the mother country nor themselves 
were directly concerned. Under the impact of war the empire 
would probably collapse. France, he continued, was weakened 
by her internal differences, and she no longer played a leading 
part in the European game. Mussolini had no choice but to 
retain the friendship of Germany. Italy had weakened herself 
by her wars in Abyssinia and Spain. Her army was of poor 
fighting quality, and 100,000 German soldiers could smash it 
to pieces. 

No doubt Hitler laid the colours on rather thickly in order 
to intimidate his unwilling guest, but his words undoubtedly 
reflect the general trend of his thoughts. Every sentence 
breathed the conviction that, owing to the weakness of her 
rivals and her own growing strength, Germany could do almost 
whatever she liked. Moreover, like most other dictators, he 
believes not only in his mission but in his star. On three 
critical occasions he has preferred his own untrained judgment 
to the advice of his military experts. Mindful of the un- 
certainty of war and the dread penalties of defeat, leadin 
soldiers cautioned him against his coups in the Rhineland, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. “I am surrounded by cowards,” 
he burst out on one occasion, and went his way. Henceforth 
he will not trouble overmuch about warnings and advice. 
He can point to his bloodless victories as the proof not only 
of the sharpness of the German sword but of his own sureness 
of hand. So far, indeed, he seems to have the luck of the 
game. To-day all roads lead to Berlin. The short-sighted 
Versailles era, based on the victory of the Allies and the 
military hegemony of France, only lasted twenty years. It 
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was built on sand and it has collapsed. The laurels of 1918 
are faded, the face of Europe is transformed. 

What are the main elements of Hitler’s strength? First, 
the energies of a virile nation of nearly 80 millions, with an 
astonishing capacity for work and a tradition of obedience 
unequalled in Europe. Second, an immense army and air 
force, with a newly constructed Siegfried line in the Rhine- 
land which, after the feverish labours of last summer, must 
be as impregnable as its Maginot model. He is now making 
use of the right to equality in submarines contained in the 
Anglo-German treaty of 1935. Third, what he calls the World 
Triangle, the partnership of the three dissatisfied Great 
Powers, Germany, Italy and Japan, all of them armed to the 
teeth. Fourth, a growing capacity to exert political, economic 
and cultural pressure on every state in central and eastern 
Europe with the exception of Russia. Czecho-Slovakia, a pale 
shadow of her former vigorous self, feeds out of his hand. 
Hungary, now a neighbour, owes him her revised frontiers in 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, and has recently become a member 
of the anti-Comintern Pact. Jugoslavia, under the guidance 
of Stoyadinovich, is persona gratissima with the Dictators. 
Greece is ruled by a rough-handed soldier whose spiritual 
home is Berlin. The Little Entente, the child of Benes, has 
disappeared with its author. A naval blockade has few terrors 
for Germany to-day, for the roads to the south and east are 
open. 

It is an impressive list, but there are some solid assets on 
the other side of the balance sheet. First comes the Anglo- 
French partnership, sadly diminished in prestige since the 
crumpling up of Czecho-Slovakia, but still intact, tightly 
bound, as Mr. Chamberlain has reminded us, not merely by a 
defensive treaty but by the stronger tie of common interests 
and ideals. Secondly, though the Czecho-Slovak-Russian 
alliance is dead and the Franco-Russian alliance in a state of 
suspended animation, Russia is in no danger of being sucked 
into the Rome-Berlin axis. It is a tragedy that the atrocities 
of Bolshevik rule render cordial co-operation with the 
Western democracies impossible; but we may be grateful 
that at any rate there is a vast community in Eastern Europe 
content with its frontiers, too strong to intimidate, and in 
which Hitler’s writ does not run. Thirdly, the rapid growth 
of German power has begun to alarm Poland, though her 
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rapprochement with Moscow has been followed by Beck’s visit 
to Berchtesgaden. Fourthly, there are two states in south- 
eastern Europe which have no desire to become mere satellites 
of Berlin. The sympathies of Bulgaria and her ruler, King 
Boris, are with the Western democracies, and the execution 
of Codreanu suggests that King Carol is resolved to follow 
an independent course. The distress aroused in Berlin by the 
elimination of the Iron Guard is the measure of the hopes 
which its ruthless leader had aroused. Fifthly come what 
Bismarck called the imponderabilia, among which may be 
reckoned the conscience of mankind. The sickening horrors 
of the anti-Jewish pogroms, the murders and tortures in the 
overcrowded concentration camps, the intensification of the 
campaign against Christianity and the Churches, the cult of 
violence and hate, have left the Nazis with very few friends. 
At last even the blindest among us know them for what they 
are. Mr. Ickes told them in plain language what America 
thought of their crimes, and the protest from Berlin was 
sharply rejected by the Department of State at Washington 
on the ground that the views of the Secretary of the Interior 
were shared by the great majority of his countrymen. Every- 
one knows how President Roosevelt thinks and feels. In 
restoring the Dark Ages the present rulers of Germany have 
isolated that unhappy country from nations which have no 
desire but to be her friends. Happily there is no anti-German 
feeling. On the contrary there is sincere sympathy with a 
great and sorely tried nation which has fallen into evil hands. 

Looking round at our distressed continent at the opening 
of 1939 we seem to see the scales of war and peace hanging 
level in the air. Such a perilous balance is easily upset. The 
chief factor making for war is the land hunger of Germany, 
Italy and Japan. The chief factor making for peace is the 
utter uncertainty as to its outcome if once it starts. If we 
were to judge from Hitler’s own words, we need not fear that 
he will set light to the powder-barrel. Did he not sign the 
Munich No More War declaration? Did he not tell Mr. 
Chamberlain that he had no further territorial demands in 
Europe and that, though the difficult question of the colonies 
remained, he did not think it necessary to fight for them? 
Has not Ribbentrop visited Paris and signed a Franco-German 
pact of peace? Unfortunately the Fascist Dictators are 
never fettered by their promises. The Prime Minister’s keen 
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anxiety to prepare for the worst indicates the narrow limits 
of his confidence. It is not imposzible, as Lord Noel-Buxton 
suggested in the January number of the ConTrEmMPoRARY 
Review, that Hitler may become a pillar of European peace 
now that so many of his aims have been achieved and so 
many of his grievances removed. But even his mildest critics 
admit that his course is beyond prediction. This haunting 
uncertainty is the explanation, and, as most Englishmen 
think, the justification of our colossal armament programme. 
For the moment, though only for the moment, the greatest 
danger seems to threaten from Rome. While the Abyssinian 
war was in progress, it was believed in some quarters that the 
doubling of her African empire would automatically remove 
Italy from the category of dissatisfied Great Powers. This 
soothing forecast has proved inaccurate. A much wider 
problem has arisen, a much more ambitious goal is in sight, 
the control of the Mediterranean, mare nostro. Here is the 
explanation of the audacious invasion of Spain, not the 
ridiculous legend that it must be saved from Bolshevism. 
Here is the explanation of the costly military road through 
Tripoli from the Egyptian frontier to Tunis. Here is the 
explanation of the shrill cries for Tunis, Corsica, Nice, Savoy, 
French Somaliland, in the Italian Chamber and the Press. 
Such excursions into la haute politique do not occur in totali- 
tarian states except by authorisation from above. The Duce, 
himself a veteran journalist, writes anonymous articles in the 
paper once edited by his brother, and the constant threats of 
Virginio Gayda, his authorised spokesman, make ugly 
reading. So keen has Italy’s appetite become that neither 
the rapprochement with England nor France’s recognition of 
Abyssinia avails to prevent its strident expression. 
Mussolini was glad enough to obtain the Laval concessions 
in January 1935, which smoothed his path for the Abyssinian 
adventure. To-day, with Abyssinia in his pocket and the 
Rome-Berlin axis flaunting its omnipotence across Europe, 
he believes that he can extract better terms. The Laval 
agreement is denounced on the pretext that it was never 
ratified. To the latest demands, unofficial as they nominally 
are, France has made the only possible reply. If she were to 
pay Danegold to the Duce she would cease to count. Are the 
Dictators so drunk with power and victory that they believe 
they have only to hammer on the door? Is the Duce in such 
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urgent need of another feather in his cap that he asks for 
much in order to obtain half a loaf? It is natural enough that 
he should wish for a larger share in the Addis Abeba railway, 
for better docks and lower dues at Jibuti, for representation 
on the board of the Suez Canal Company, for privileges for 
the Italian settlers in Tunis. Such aims would have had a 
better chance of fulfilment had they been put forward in 
friendly negotiation, unaccompanied by menacing demands 
for slices off the French joint. 

The reason for the intensification of the quarrel with 
France at such a moment eludes us. That the seizure of 
Austria was a shock to Italian opinion is no secret. That the 
rapid growth of German power is not altogether welcome in 
Rome after Hitler’s spectacular triumphs is very probable. 
That Mussolini desires to strengthen his régime by some 
striking demonstration of his power and his skill is not in 
doubt. But would not his wisest course have been to secure 
a little more freedom of movement by restoring friendly 
relations with the Western Powers? Every schoolboy, as 
Macaulay used to say, knows that friendship with England 
and hostility to France are incompatible. You must be friends 
with neither of us or with both. Any attempt to break or 
weaken the bonds merely adds to their strength. The Duce’s 
reputation as a moralist does not stand very high, but no 
one regards him as a fool. Is he playing a deep and masterly 
game which we are too lacking in subtlety to understand ? 
Or is he merely giving rein to his resentment at the stubborn 
resistance of the Barcelona Government to the onslaughts of 
his protégé, and displaying his anger that, in his own words, 
France is on the other side of the barricade? At present we 
can only guess. 

There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Chamberlain loves 
the Dictators any more or detests their actions any less than 
the rest of us. Since, however, they are far too powerful to be 
ignored, they must be dealt with in one way or another. The 
choice of methods is the supreme political issue of the time. 
It carries us far beyond party barriers, as fundamental issues 
of foreign policy always do. There are two main schools of 
thought. The first is what Mr..Churchill calls the Grand 
Alliance, what Emil Ludwig in his latest work calls the new 
Holy Alliance, what the veteran champions of the League 
Covenant call Collective Security, what the man in the street 
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calls standing up to the Dictators. The other school, of which 
Mr. Chamberlain is the High Priest, believes that such a 
policy in existing circumstances leads straight to war; that 
it is better to accept humiliations and indignities than to pick 
up the gloves at every challenge; that what seem to us 
reasonable demands, however roughly put forward, should be 
discussed in a friendly spirit ; that personal contacts should 
be employed for all they are worth. 

How will history judge this policy? We cannot tell, for 
the drama is still in progress. In his last speech before the 
Christmas recess the Prime Minister pleaded with his critics 
for a little more time for his experiment, adding that, if he 
found it was a failure, he would be the first to adopt another 
course. This significant phrase, coupled with Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald’s official declaration that the Government is not 
considering any transfer of territory, suggests that he is not 
unaware of the swelling tide of discontent in the constituencies 
and the House of Commons. The greatest danger to peace 
to-day is that the Dictators, with whom he is for the moment 
persona grata, may under-estimate the courage and determina- 
tion not only of the Western democracies, but of Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, and may be tempted by our unprecedented 
passivity during the last eight years to gamble on our 
indefinite acquiescence. Despite Munich, Paris, Rome, the 
storm signals are still flying and the barometer remains 
obstinately low. As we watch the dark clouds above our 
heads we sorrowfully recall the lost opportunities of twenty 
years, the lack of generosity on the part of the victors, the 
absence of any vital sense of the unity of civilisation. After 
long wanderings in the wilderness, perhaps only after fresh 
struggles and under new leaders, the nations will have to find 
their way back to Geneva and to the gospel of intelligent 
co-operation for which the League in its better moments 
has always stood. 


G. P. Goocu. 


THE AFRICAN SURVEY.* 


HE Survey of Africa, by Lord Hailey and his colleagues, 

is far more than a prodigious book of 1,800 pages: its 

issue is an historic event for the African continent. 
Lord Hailey has thus not merely made the whole African 
race his debtors, he has rendered an inestimable service to the 
civilised world, every citizen of which derives some benefit 
from Africa. It was inevitable that critics should detect 
omissions of subjects in which they have peculiar interest, 
just as it was also inevitable that the need for corrections of 
detail would arise and that some aspects would change even 
during the printing of the book. But it is astonishing to find 
one or two omissions (to be noticed later) of really cardinal 
importance to any complete survey of the African continent. 

The Survey is not a railway companion, its size and weight 
alone would deter that pleasurable exercise, but equally it 
should not be put on the library shelf merely as a reference 
book, for it is a living thing, affecting profoundly the future 
of a hundred million people in Africa, and other hundreds of 
millions far beyond its shores. 

The panorama of African life and industry which Lord 
Hailey has painted is of absorbing interest, but almost 
everything will turn on the reader’s attitude towards the 
element in the picture which matters most—the native 
inhabitants. The white man, as Lord Hailey shows, has his 
essential place in the background, the Indian midway between 
the white and African races, but without the African the 
greater part of the continent would soon be little more than 
a wilderness. The reader, and in a peculiar sense the British 
reader, must ask as he examines this Survey what position 
is to be allotted to the African in Africa; the final answer to 
that question will decide the fate of the British Empire. Is 
the African to be kept farthest down in the human scale? 
Is he to continue to be relegated to the position depicted by 
Lord Hailey, under which the African is almost exclusively 
an unskilled labourer, employed only in such jobs as the 
benevolent white immigrants decide to allot to him? Is he 
to be told that even if he should attain a high social, ethical 
and economic level, the law, because of his colour, and his 
colour alone, will continue, at least in South Africa, to put 
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him outside the pale of civilised men whose colour happens 
to be white? Or, conversely, is the African to be allowed to 
attain to the full British citizenship promised to him in 
numbers of treaties and proclamations under which British 
citizenship was to be accorded to the African, guaranteed by 
the promise that under the British Crown there should be no 
disqualifications either in law or in the administration of the 
law which rested upon race or creed or colour? Is the door to 
human civilisation to be opened wide to all Africans of 
character and attainment as in France, where, as Lord 
Hailey shows, advancement rests upon merit, a policy which 
opens a highway, as in the case of Henry Carr in Nigeria, to 
the position of British Resident in charge of a Province of 
Nigeria, or again, as in the case of M. Blaise Diagne, the 
Senegalese, who rose step by step in the confidence of the 
French people until he became, not once, but several times, 
Under-Secretary of State in Paris for the Colonies? 

These questions demand an answer from every British 
subject who gives himself to the study of the historic Survey 
of Africa. Lord Hailey quotes with great force the contemptu- 
ous reference which one so frequently hears south of the 
equator about the African becoming “ a danger to the white 
civilisation.” The African will only be a danger to white 
civilisation if he is treated unjustly. It may be said that in 
this conflict of racial policies, Lord Hailey has endeavoured 
to take up a detached position. If so, he has failed lamentably, 
for there are scores of passages where his sympathy for the 
underdog is obvious, and there are hundreds of other passages 
which echo a deep-seated British desire to insist upon a 
square deal for that simple, fuzzy-headed, warm-hearted 
African. 

Lord Hailey, like all students of Africa, gives pride of space 
to African land, for taking together the kindred questions of 
tenure, agriculture, forests and erosion, no less than 347 
pages are devoted to land problems, as against eighty-nine 
pages to native labour and ninety-seven to education—each 
of these little enough within which to compress a survey 
covering an area nearly six times the size of India. The 
survey gives the African population as somewhere between 
138 and 163 millions, or about one-half that of India, and the 
white population as just over four millions. It will be a shock 
to most people to learn that vast areas of Africa, like 
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Bechuanaland and South-West Africa, have a population of 
only one person to the square mile, and that nowhere in 
Africa, excepting Ruanda and Sierra Leone does the density 
reach fifty to the square mile. 

Lord Hailey’s story of alienation of lands is a pretty sordid 
one—every excuse, every means, just and unjust, have been 
used to take the land from the original owners—penalties for 
rebellion, ‘‘ concessions,” arbitrary interpretation of “ native 
tenure” and “ vacant lands’ have combined to reduce the 
native inhabitant in many parts to a landless serf. A pregnant 
sentence runs: “‘ In equatorial Africa monopoly rights were 
granted in the first rush of concessions over about two-thirds 
of the whole territory.” The story of dispossession in South 
Africa was largely one of simple expropriation, whilst even 
to-day the 6,000,000 natives may only occupy 40,000,000 
acres out of the 300,000,000 acres of land, thus leaving 
260,000,000 acres to the 2,000,000 whites in full ownership. 
The South African native occupies less than seven acres per 
head against the 130 acres per head owned by the whites, 
or just over 370 per head of whites engaged in agriculture. 
In his “ comparison ” of Colonial Land Policy, Lord Hailey 
quotes a striking passage from the report of the Native 
Economic Commission of South Africa: ‘‘ With few excep- 
tions, the carrying capacity of the soil for both human 
beings and animals is definitely on the down-grade; a state 
of affairs which, unless soon remedied, will within one, or at 
the outside two decades, create in the Union an appalling 
problem of native poverty.” Since that sentence was penned 
in 1932, the situation has become not only appalling but is 
rushing towards catastrophe. The systems under which 
natives of Africa hold land vary from the Nigerian model 
where “the whole of the lands of the territory, whether 
occupied or unoccupied . . . are public lands . . . for the 
use and common benefit . . . of the natives of the territory ” 
to the systems of native reserves within which the natives may 
occupy, but in the main cannot own, any land. In short, 
whilst in Nigeria and in two of the South African Protector- 
ates a white man cannot own any land, in most other parts of 
Africa the white man may own land almost anywhere outside 
the native reserves. 

Labour in Africa ranges from forced labour for public 
benefit to forms of peasant labour thriving on the land held 
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securely in its own interest. Lord Hailey begins his survey of 
labour with a reflection on the aftermath of slavery and quotes 
Theal who places responsibility for South Africa regarding 
the native merely as a “hewer of wood and drawer of 
water ” upon the early practice of slavery. It is, however, 
dificult to avoid deducing from the Survey that in many 
other parts of the African continent a slave mentality has 
followed in the wake of actual slave-owning. The Survey 
devotes large space to what is perhaps the most inexcusable 
and certainly the most oppressive form of labour in Africa, 
namely, that of the industrialised workers of South Africa. 
Lord Hailey himself traces the present condition of the 
African labourer to organised white labour, because in 1912 
the Labour Party of South Africa adopted the political 
philosophy of the permanent “ political and economic 
supremacy ”’ of the white community. Lord Hailey points 
out that although “ the operation of the legal colour bar is 
confined to the mines, the trade union system applies in 
practice a colour bar discrimination in most of the skilled 
trades.” Lord Hailey also points out that colour bar legisla- 
tion has not yet been adopted in the copper belt and other 
mining regions in Northern Rhodesia because “ the relation 
of European to native labour has not been subject to the 
influence of any such political or social theory as has produced 
the ‘ civilised labour’ policy in South Africa,” but he says 
that “on the railway a strict colour bar prevails owing to 
trade union influence from Southern Rhodesia.” 

In the schools, on the land, in the workshop, in the Church, 
in the State, the dominant cry to-day is segregation. The 
folly of this policy, to put the matter on no other plane, is 
almost incredible, when it is borne in mind that if segregation 
is really carried to success it must inevitably bring ruin to 
South Africa. As one travels through the pages of the Survey, 
the question which one constantly asks is: “ Suppose 
Africans some day say ‘ we accept your policy of segregation,’ 
and the cry goes forth ‘ back to the kraals. Let us segregate ’ 
—What would the white man do then?” ; 

The Survey demonstrates the keen desire of the natives in 
most territories, particularly in the native areas, Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast and Uganda, for education. At the same time It 1s 
lamentable that Lord Hailey should have to say that in South 
Africa “ over 70 per cent. of the native children of school age 
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are receiving no education” and that for a population of 
6,000,000 apparently less than {350,000 is spent by the 
State on the education of the natives. The higher school 
attendance of the “ Protectorates ” and the relatively larger 
financial provision is one of the most remarkable features of 
Africa. The native Government of Basutoland provides as 
much for the children of the 600,000 Africans as Southern 
Rhodesia provides for the children of 1,200,000! The Basuto 
attendance at the schools is nearly 100 per cent. higher than 
that of the neighbouring Union territories. 

The figures of expenditure in the Union of South Africa are 
indeed eloquent, the more so when taken in conjunction with 
Lord Hailey’s figures of the minerals taken from South 
Africa by different European nations. In the forty years of 
modern mining, over {2,000,000,000 worth of minerals, or an 
average of {50,000,000 a year, have been won mainly by those 
horny black and brown hands blasting and delving into the 
bowels of the earth, often at a depth of nearly two miles 
vertical from the surface. 

In the chapter on “ The Approach to African Problems,” 
Lord Hailey combats the suggestion so frequently made that 
the Secretary of State should have the assistance of a Colonial 
Council. It is probably true that all the great domestic 
departments of State draw upon the advice of the non-official 
class to a far greater extent than the Colonial Office, yet Lord 
Hailey says “ It is indeed open to doubt whether the advice 
obtainable from a Colonial Council would have greater value 
than that which, in modern conditions, is readily available 
to the Secretary of State from the heads of colonial adminis- 
trations or from the advisory bodies appointed by him.” The 
British Colonial Service is second to none amongst colonising 
nations, but it is after all a body with the limitations of 
expression which are inevitably the lot of officials serving 
their Chief. This part of Lord Hailey’s survey will certainly 
fail to satisfy those who think they see the need for a Colonial 
Council. 

Two of the omissions in the Survey are surprising. First, 
Liberia; the Survey admittedly covers territories which 
include Liberia, and it is a very complete picture of every 
other form of settled Government in the continent. Liberia 
is the only purely African Government, and yet all we are 
told is “ Liberia has been omitted.” One wonders why. It 
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cannot be for lack of information, because Lord Hailey 
singles out Lord Lugard’s Dual Mandate and Raymond 
Buell’s The Native Problem of Africa as the two works which 
were especially helpful to him. Raymond Buell’s work was 
very largely a study of Liberia, moreover, he devoted nearly 
200 pages to Liberia. Nor is this all; the League of Nations 
has a mass of material upon the subject. It may be hoped 
that in any new edition of the Survey, Lord Hailey will 
enlighten his readers upon this curious omission. 

Another omission concerns the High Commission Terri- 
tories of South Africa, and is a serious one. Lord Hailey 
quite rightly says: “The British Government is pledged 
to Parliament that no transfer shall take place until the 
inhabitants of the territories, native as well as European, 
have been consulted, and Parliament has had an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion.” This entirely omits the formal 
and written declaration made with some emphasis by the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava in the House of Lords on 
June 9th, 1937, in which a form of consent was added to the 
obligation to “consult” the inhabitants. This reads as 
follows : 


I would ask your Lordships to mark those words—it could be 
effected with the full acquiescence of the populations of the 
territories concerned. 


The importance of this declaration received added emphasis 
from the fact that General Hertzog was stated to be in the 
House of Lords when the statement was made! Doubtless 
Lord Hailey will make the necessary correction in any new 
issue of his great work. The first Survey of Africa is worthy 
of its subject, and the foundations for future surveys have been 
well and truly laid; students the world over and for genera- 
tions to come will have good reason for remembering with 


gratitude the name of Lord Hailey. 
Joun Harris. 
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EVER in the world’s history has it been more clearly 

manifest than at the present time that the course of 

nations is in the last resort determined and inspired, 
not merely by material needs, but by spiritual ideals. In times 
of equilibrium this is not apparent, for a static period is, for 
the most part, superficial and complacent. But when great 
national movements take place they are obviously due to 
inspirations or obsessions that transcend merely material 
concerns, although these may occasion and be taken up into 
them. At such crises the efforts of peoples and, therefore, 
their international relations are shaped by their spiritual 
attitude and outlook, by the prevalent conceptions of the 
meaning of the world and of human life. What is latent in 
periods of quietude becomes patent at the outbreak of mass 
movements, whether progressive or subversive, whether 
national or sectional. At such seasons, the principles and 
policies that govern action are derived from the spirit, from 
the ideals and impulses that spring, not merely from calcula- 
tion, but from what becomes, at least for the time being, a 
dominant faith. Even when national ambitions or economic 
needs give birth to such movements, they are constrained to 
find for them a spiritual basis, if needs be by a revolution in 
the realm of hitherto accepted beliefs. Axioms and postulates 
must then be discovered or invented that stimulate, control, 
and are held to justify the ideals, by which alone can the 
strenuous efforts of peoples be sustained. The movement 
wanes when the faith fails and merely utilitarian considera- 
tions prevail. It takes a faith to move a people and a change 
of faith to effect a revolution. The truth of this statement is 
ulustrated to-day by the fact that nations that magnify race, 
force and hate are constrained to deny and to persecute the 
Christian faith that has hitherto been assumed. At the 
present time the hitherto cherished ideals of peace, inter- 
national friendship, reason, and personal freedom, upon which 
the Western democracies have counted are brutally challenged 
and denied. Civilisation, as we have understood and pursued 
it, is at stake. Yet its maintenance is only possible so long 
as it is treated not only as useful but as imperative. This 
sense of a categorical imperative has been derived from the 
fundamental assumptions of the Christian Faith, and only 
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by the recognition and reassertion of them can the civilisation 
which has resulted from them be upheld in the crisis through 
which mankind is passing. J 

It is essential, therefore, that we should recall what these 
assumptions are in order that we may see how exactly and 
fully they meet, and they alone, the present distress. The 
assumptions of the Christian Faith are five-fold : 


1. The Christian religion rests upon the acknowledgment of 
the Supreme Personality, Jesus Christ, Who exhibited 
and brought about the union of God and Man, in terms 
of Fatherhood and Sonship, of Brotherhood and Self- 
giving. 

2. This faith was Catholic from the beginning. Its Catholicity 
was not a mere claim to world-wide domination. It 
sprang from the recognition of human kinship as supreme 
over racial distinctions and international divergences. 
It issued in the urge to attain Catholic fellowship. 

3. It emphasised at once the sacred importance of the 
individual, yet sought the fulfilment of the individual 
in and for the community. 

4. It affirmed the world-purpose of God, as Love, and, as 
the result, the establishment of a world-partnership of 
mankind. 

5. It exhibited a tempered optimism. It envisaged a dire 
struggle between Christ and Anti-Christ. Yet it nourished 
the superb confidence of the ultimate triumph of Christ, 
because the supreme values, eternally realised in God, 
are, by consequence, the true life and making of mankind. 


Upon the acceptance, however imperfect, of these five 
assumptions of the Christian Faith, has our British civilisa- 
tion been reared. Only through the renewed and deepened 
recognition of them can it be preserved. The truth of this 
assertion is acknowledged, not only by the Churches with 
their recall to religion, but by men prominent in the national 
life, as the summons to Moral Rearmament, the Manifesto of 
Witness sent forth by numerous and influential Members of 
Parliament, and the plea urged by such writers as Mr. 
Middleton Murry have recently showed. That the urgency of 
this need is being widely felt by the English-speaking peoples 
has been demonstrated during the past year by the successive 
commemorations of the Methodist and Evangelical Revival, 
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and of the Fourth Centenary of the English Bible. The 


crowds that everywhere took part in these celebrations, the 
Press appreciations of them, and the abundant literature 
which has accompanied them are striking and encouraging 
evidence of the reawakening of a religious spirit that is alive 
to the most urgent need of the present time. Discussions took 
place in the last century as to whether the Sermon on the 
Mount was practical politics. To-day it is becoming apparent 
that the Sermon is the only practical politics. Transgressions 
of its spirit in every sphere, and not least of all in inter- 
national relations, are visited by judgment which, whether 
swift or tardy, is sure and certain. 

In accordance with the recognised necessity of the present 
situation, from the spiritual point of view, it is significant that 
the importance of Religious Education is receiving a remark- 
able and welcome reassertion. If this were not already the 
case, the urgency of the matter would be forced upon our 
concern. Nazism in Germany, Fascism in Italy, Bolshevism 
in Russia, all seek to forward and perpetuate their power by 
the capture of the youth, from infancy onward, and by the 
ceaseless inculcation upon them of the principles and discipline 
of the dominant régime. If the nobler values for which 
democracy stands are to be upheld, this can only be by a like 
inculcation of the Faith, which underlies and inspires the 
pursuit of Righteousness, Reason and Humanity as the vital 
values of true civilisation. Utilitarian interests, whether 
political or economic, are insufficient. Ethics, lacking motive 
power, are not enough. Only Faith, bringing receptivity to 
spiritual values, self-discipline and high endeavour can 
suffice. For this the only instrument is live, well-informed 
and suitably adapted instruction in the basal truths of the 
Christian religion. 

Happily, the urgency of this task is becoming widely 
recognised, Eminent educationists, local education authorities, 
statesmen and politicians are becoming alive to its importance 
and sympathetic to all enlightened endeavours to meet the 
need. Voluntary associations are springing up seeking to 
assist and equip the teachers to fulfil this task. The universi- 
ties, even those that have been founded upon a secular basis, 
are awakening to a sense of the need. Extension courses and 
diplomas for teachers are being instituted by the universities, 
syllabuses of religious instruction are being prepared and being 
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adopted by the education authorities, and the National Union 
of Teachers is favourable, provided that freedom of conscience 
for the teachers is carefully safeguarded. The readiness of 
the local education authorities and of all the representative 
associations of masters and mistresses to take part in the 
celebration of the Fourth Centenary of the English Bible are 
a welcome sign of this awakening concern. 

That there are difficulties in the way is beyond question. 
In regard to the universities, Professor Ernest Barker has 
called attention in a recent address to the Council of the 
Institute of Christian Education to the problem caused by 
what he terms “ the fractioning ” of education. “ The ques- 
tion,” he says, “ which thus arises and confronts us to-day is 
whether we can combine this fractioning with some sort of 
integration ; whether we can add to the specialisation some 
sort of synthesis ; whether we can give, in our universities, 
some sort of philosophy of life and the universe while pre- 
serving the special studies which are now accepted as inevi- 
table for the activity and the progress of the intelligence.” 
This difficulty arises, not only in the universities, but, to 
some extent, in all forms of higher and secondary education, 
especially where the emphasis is laid upon the physical 
sciences. Difficulties, however, exist in order to be overcome. 
Where there is a will there will eventually be found a way. 

In view of this situation great importance attaches to the 
Report of an Unofficial Conference between Anglicans and 
Evangelical Free Churchmen on Religious Education, which 
has just been issued. This Conference, of which the present 
writer was Chairman, was composed of men of great experi- 
ence in the work and administration of national education. 
It has held regular meetings during the past two years, has 
taken counsel with eminent representatives of various branches 
of the teaching profession, and has adopted its Report with 
complete unanimity. 

After alluding to the deplorable controversies between 
Christian communions, which have disfigured the past and 
have so seriously hindered the cause of Religious Education 


in this country, the Report goes on to say : 

Secondly, and on more general grounds, those who are responsible 
for this present Report have been actuated by a deep sense of the 
momentous importance of the Christian Faith to the character and 
well-being of the English people, and therefore of the vital necessity 
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of securing adequate religious instruction concerning it throughout 
the whole of our educational system. This necessity, while includ- 
ing, transcends all ecclesiastical interests and concerns. It must 
therefore be met with full appreciation of such conscientious 
differences of belief and thought as are to be found within the ranks 
of those who are agreed as to the urgency—alike on personal, social 
and political grounds—of maintaining the Christian character of 
the people, and, therefore, of conveying fuller knowledge of the 
Christian Faith—its facts, values, and motives—to all the future 
citizens of the Nation. 

The urgency of this concern is widely recognised at the present 
time and it is deeply felt by many who owe no allegiance to the 
Christian Church in any of its branches. The chief danger to the 
improvement and even to the existence of civilisation throughout 
the world is that material resources and our command of the forces 
of nature have far outrun improvement of character. Through the 
neglect of spiritual values and the disregard of ethical principles 
the means of advancing human well-being are being misused for 
its destruction. Even if materialist philosophy be discredited, 
materialism of outlook is prevalent. The representatives of the 
physical sciences rightly repudiate responsibility for the misuse of 
their discoveries. They are only to blame, in so far as their legiti- 
mate preoccupations incline them to suppose that these even in 
their totality can constitute an adequate representation of reality 
as a whole, or provide complete equipment for the guidance and 
fulfilment of human life. Yet what the best representatives of the 
sciences repudiate is too easily accepted by the multitude. It 
would be a grave mistake to attempt to hinder the advance of 
science, and indeed any such attempt would be futile. Yet this 
only increases the responsibility, primarily of the Christian Church, 
but also of statesmen and administrators, to devote their utmost 
efforts to seeking, and if possible securing, at least a commensurate 
advance in human character, so that peoples and individuals may 
become trustworthy in the use of their material powers. 

Such an advance is only possible by the quickening and deepen- 
ing of faith, informed by reason, securing the soundness and whole- 
ness of human life, personal and collective, under the inspiration 
and control of the highest values, and of these as contained in 
and inculcated by the Christian Faith. 


The Report proceeds as follows : 


From the standpoint thus briefly set forth it follows that the 
Conference unanimously and strongly urges— 


(1) That, in addition to the practice of corporate worship, 
instruction in the Christian Faith should have its due place 
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among the subjects that are recognised by the community 
and by all education authorities as demanding reverent and 
intellectual study in the colleges and schools of the country. 

(2) That teachers in all types of schools should be adequately 
equipped to give to religious instruction this place both in 
the work of the school and in the minds of the scholars. 

(3) That scholars should be carefully taught in graded courses 
suitably adapted to the different stages of their education. 


With these objects in view the Report proceeds to give a 
series of recommendations for the advancement of religious 
education in the universities, the training colleges, the 
secondary and the elementary schools. Particulars of these 
cannot be given in this article, but copies of the Report can 
be obtained from The National Society, 19 Great Peter Street, 
Westminster, $.W.1. They include the establishment of 
Degree Courses and Diplomas in Divinity at all universities, 
and the ample provision of Extra-mural Courses of Lectures 
for the Assistance of Teachers. The Report says that “ it is 
desirable that all teachers who give religious instruction 
should be qualified by attendance at such Courses.” It is 
noteworthy that the Report of the Consultative Committee on 
Secondary Education, which has been published since the 
Report of the Conference was issued, goes far to support the 
recommendations of the Conference, though the important 
remark is made that “ religious instruction, or ‘ Scripture,’ is, 
of course, only a part of religious education.” 

The Report of the Conference gives noteworthy assurance 
of the prospective alliance of the Anglican and Free Churches 
in a common concern for the joint advancement of religious 
education. The Report has received an encouraging welcome 
from the Press and, in particular, has been commended in a 
leading article of The Times. It has been sent to the heads of 
the universities, to the governing bodies of the training 
colleges and to the local education authorities, as well as to 
the heads of the Churches. The Conference has not finished 
its labours. It is taking steps to prevent the Report from 
becoming a dead letter. In this endeavour the active support 
of all people of goodwill in the nation is invited, so that the 
urgency of the matter may be pressed upon the Churches, the 
administrators and the politicians. This support, we are 
persuaded, can be counted upon. Dominus tluminatio nostra. 

J. Scorr Lipcertr. 


THE DIFFUSION OF OWNERSHIP. 


N a previous article, under the title of “Property and 
[titetty > (ConTEMPORARY Review, November 1938), I 

urged that we must think out afresh the relations between 
property and liberty, in the light of the change that has taken 
place in the character of property with the development of the 
joint-stock company : property has become incorporeal, and 
ownership has been divorced from responsibility. In that 
article it was argued that these conditions had brought into 
existence a new ruling class, not the class of the wealthy, but 
the class of directors, who control the vast masses of capital 
invested by millions of owners in the gigantic concerns that 
now dominate our economic life; and an attempt was made 
to show how the formidable and irresponsible power wielded 
by this class could be brought under effective regulation by 
the State, without any serious interference with the healthy 
development of large-scale production. 

But this is only half of the problem of establishing a right 
relationship between property and liberty. The defence of 
private property is that the ownership of property safeguards 
a man’s personal independence, and enables him to feel that 
he is not at the mercy of circumstances. But this justification 
disappears unless the ownership of property is widely diffused ; 
it becomes derisory in face of a gross inequality in distribu- 
tion, whereunder a small minority own vast wealth, and a 
huge majority own little or none. This is the state of things 
that exists in our society. It has to be amended if democracy 
is to be made real. 

The best means of estimating the way in which property 
is distributed in Britain is supplied by the return of death 
duties. In a recent year (1934-5) 560,000 people died; a 
number large enough to give a fair average for the com- 
munity as a whole. But 425,000 of them left either no pro- 
perty at all, or less than {100 worth. This figure includes, 
however, all the children who died in that year, and all the 
married women (a large number) who had no property apart 
from their husbands. Even when we have made the fullest 
deductions on this head, it remains true that the number of 
adults who left little or no property at death was probably 
much larger than the number (135,000) who left more than 
{100 ; that is to say, half of our population, at least, consists 
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of a “ propertyless proletariat,” a very unhealthy state of 
things. 

If we turn next to analyse the 135,000 who left enough 
property to deserve the attention of the inland revenue, we 
find that a substantial majority of them—more than 62 per 
cent.—died possessed of modest fortunes between {100 and 
£1,000. But the total of these formed only 7 per cent. of the 
total amount left by the 135,000. Next comes a substantial 
class, forming 34 per cent. of the total, who left between 
£1,000 and {20,000: the middle class. Their total property 
formed about 40 per cent. of the total amount left by the 
135,000. Taking these two groups together, we find that over 
96 per cent. of all those who left more than {100 owned 
among them less than one-half of the total amount 
bequeathed. 

This leaves substantially more than half of the total 
wealth to less than 4 per cent. of those who had more than a 
negligible amount of property. These are the rich, and among 
them is a tiny fraction of the very rich, who left {250,000 or 
more per head. This tiny group owned among them nearly 
15 per cent. of the total. 

If these 560,000 people who died in 1934-5 can be regarded 
(and I think they can) as giving a fair average of the popula- 
tion as a whole, we reach the following conclusions. Sub- 
stantially over half of the adult population own practically 
no property worth considering, except their clothes and their 
furniture; they are a “ propertyless proletariat,” with no 
resources beyond the strength of their bodies. Substantially 
over one-half of the remainder are only able to accumulate 
enough to leave their families between {100 and {1,000 ; this 
probably represents, in the main, insurance benefits, from 
which they draw no advantage during their lifetime. There 
is a considerable and growing middle class, forming perhaps 
about 15 per cent. of the total population, whose members 
own enough property to make a real difference to their lives, 
and to give them a sense of independence. Finally there is a 
small class of rich people, probably less than 2 per cent. of the 
population, who can live in comfort, if they desire to do so, 
without the need of working ; and, within this small class, a 
minute section, probably not numbering 10,000 in ai whose 
wealth is so great that they have difficulty in spending it, 
however lavish the luxury in which they indulge. Nobody 
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will deny that this is an unhealthy state of things, which 
needs to be amended if democracy is to justify itself. It has 
been the chief provoking cause of that demand for a social 
transformation which is called Socialism. But’ would the 
Socialist plan really cure these evils ? 

The Socialist believes that social justice can be attained by 
transferring to the State the ownership and control of all 
capital engaged in production or distribution. This could be 
done in two ways: by confiscation; or by buying out the 
existing owners, giving them State bonds in return for their 
land, shares, etc. The method of confiscation was tried in 
Russia, but it succeeded there only because the country was 
in chaos, and even so it involved the shedding of oceans of 
blood. It could not succeed in this country, where there are 
millions of property-owners, including the trade unions. 
The method of buying out the existing owners would create 
an immense class of rentiers drawing large incomes guaranteed 
by the State, without risk and without responsibility ; and 
their wealth would tend to increase, because the State would 
look to them for much of the new capital it would constantly 
require. The contrast between the idle rich, whose incomes 
would now be guaranteed by the State, and the great mass of 
poor people, would be even more poignant than before. In 
short, the Socialist scheme can contribute nothing to the 
juster distribution of property. 

If we desire, as all people of goodwill must do, to bring 
about social health and a reasonable redistribution of pro- 
perty without a social upheaval, there are two main lines of 
advance open to us, which can be pursued concurrently. 
One aims at bringing about the break-up of swollen fortunes ; 
the other aims at making it easy for all men to win small 
fortunes. 

Nobody wants to prevent men from creating great fortunes 
by their own energy, or from disposing of them according to 
their own desires. But it is right that the State should 
discourage unsocial methods of disposing of them. The 
death duties, though primarily imposed to raise revenue, 
have undoubtedly had a substantial effect in preventing the 
increased concentration of wealth in a few hands; but for 
their influence, the picture drawn above of the distribution 
of our national wealth would be much more forbidding. But 
in their present form (which imposes the main burden upon 
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the total estate left by a rich man) the death duties have had 
two unfortunate effects. In the first place, the necessity of 
suddenly withdrawing a large proportion of the available 
capital from a commercial concern or a landed estate often 
cripples those who have to carry it on. In the second place, 
knowing that the State is going to take a large proportion of 
his fortune, the rich man is tempted to bequeath the bulk of 
the remainder to a single heir, and thus to preserve a great 
fortune in being. It would be far better if the main burden of 
taxation were transferred from the estate as a whole to the 
legacies drawn from it, which come more or less as windfalls 
to the recipients. If the duties were graded in proportion to 
the size of the legacy, and to the existing wealth of its 
recipient, with very heavy duties on very large bequests, the 
testator might be tempted to leave many smaller legacies 
instead of one big one; he might even be tempted, in order 
to prevent the dislocation of his business, to leave shares in 
it to his employees ; and if bequests to public objects were 
very lightly taxed, as they ought to be, he might leave money 
to universities, schools or churches, and thus help to maintain 
their freedom from external control. This may seem a 
modest provision for dealing with inheritance, which is the 
main cause of swollen fortunes. But it might have un- 
expectedly large results in bringing about the break-up of 
very large fortunes, and in helping to diffuse the ownership 
of wealth. 

The main need, however, is to facilitate the growth of small 
fortunes. This may be done in two ways: by making it 
easier for the small man to save and to invest his savings ; 
and by ensuring that the mass of workers shall have a share 
of the new wealth that is constantly being created. So long as 
the wages of at least half the population continue to be, as 
statisticians assure us that they are, too low to provide 
adequate sustenance for a family of normal size, it must be 
impossible, and indeed it would be wrong, for the recipients of 
such wages to save money for investment. The amazing thing 
is that working-class saving goes on upon so large a scale as it 
does. That it does so is undeniable ; the increase of working- 
class saving in the last few years has been remarkable. It is a 
proof of the eagerness of the average man to acquire “a bit 
of property ”; and perhaps it has only been made possible 
by the shrinkage in the size of families; the “ normal 
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family of a man, wife and three children is already excep- 
tional. But wages must be increased all round before general 
saving will become possible—before the thrift of the millions 
is able to supply its proper proportion of the capital which the 
nation needs, and which has hitherto been supplied from the 
superfluity of the rich. And in order that wages may be 
increased, there must be a revival of trade through a removal 
of trade barriers, and a more efficient development of our 
national resources. But these are themes beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

Meanwhile much can be done to increase the facilities for 
saving and investment. The new form of property-without- 
responsibility through shareholding lends itself readily to 
such an end. It is far easier to-day for a man with modest 
savings to invest them so that they will yield him a reasonably 
secure income, once he understands how to do it. Working- 
class investment used to be much more prevalent in Lanca- 
shire than in other parts of England. This was because the 
local cotton mill, in the days of prosperity, accepted loan- 
stock from its own employees and others, at a good rate of 
interest. These savings were mostly destroyed by the 
iniquitous reflotation of cotton mills in 1920 and 1921. But 
the practice showed how eager men were to seize opportuni- 
ties of acquiring “ a bit of property ” if they knew how to do 
so; and the remarkable success of Savings Certificates 
illustrates the same point. The middle-class man is able to 
distribute his risks with the aid of his stockbroker. The 
working man with a few pounds saved usually does not know 
how to invest them, or how to distribute his risks, and his 
small contributions are not welcomed. Perhaps the growth 
of trust companies will meet the need, for they provide a 
means of spreading the investment of {10 or {20 over a wide 
range of securities. But if the trust company is to become a 
common vehicle for popular savings, it ought to be subject 
to certain public regulations. In these ways, the new form of 
“ disembodied ”’ property lends itself to a wide diffusion of 
ownership, and makes a systematic pursuit of this object 
much easier than it used to be. 

A further way in which small investments can be encour- 
aged is that the State, and also the great municipalities, 
should keep regularly on sale in the banks and in the post 
offices bonds of low denominations which could be purchased 
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with the minimum of formality. This, and indeed saving and 
investment generally, would be greatly encouraged if the use 
of banking facilities were made more widely available for 
people of small means. The chief obstacle lies in the stamp 
on cheques, which discourages the use of the banks for small 
accounts. This tax brings in but a small revenue. If it were 
abolished, or limited to cheques for (say) {5 or more, the habit 
of using the banks would be greatly and rapidly extended ; 
wages might even be paid by cheque. Nothing encourages 
saving more than the possession of a bank account. 

But the greatest contribution which can be made by the 
joint-stock system to the diffusion of ownership is the readi- 
ness with which it can be adapted to schemes of profit-sharing. 
An illustration may be drawn from a very successful American 
scheme. In this case all the ordinary shares of the company 
were turned into preference shares, with a fixed rate of 
interest, and new ordinary shares, of no par value, were 
distributed among all the workers in the concern, from the 
chairman of the company downwards, in proportion to their 
scale of pay. After the payment of the preference dividends, 
all further profits were used either to pay dividends on the 
employee shares, or to buy out the preference shareholders, 
who in the end would disappear. In this way a new nexus was 
created between ownership and responsibility. All the 
workers in the concern were made to feel that their interest 
was deeply involved in the prosperity of the concern, and the 
quality and keenness of their work were rapidly increased. 

It is the worst defect of what is called “ capitalism ” that 
it assumes that every industrial concern is the property of 
those who have invested capital in it, though they may have 
contributed nothing else to its success; while the workers 
with brain and hand, who make its service the chief business 
of their lives, are regarded as merely the hired servants of the 
“owners.” This theory may have had some justification 
when a factory was built and carried on by one or a few men, 
who gave their whole time to its service, and who incurred an 
unlimited liability for all its debts. It has become quite 
untenable now that the owners of the capital have only a 
limited liability, and ownership is divorced from respons!- 
bility. Such owners have a right to a fair return on their 
capital, but they have no right to more; no right to very big 
dividends, or to bonus shares which they have done nothing 
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to earn. It is the chief virtue of the scheme described in the 
foregoing paragraph, and indeed of all sound profit-sharing 
schemes, that they largely redress this injustice. 

For that reason, and also because it would tend to bring 
about a real diffusion of ownership, it is of the first im- 
portance that profit-sharing or ownership-sharing, in one 
form or another, should become a normal feature of our 
economic system. We must aim at a state of society in which 
every man who works for a concern shall feel that he has 
some share of ownership in it, and that, if it prospers, he will 
profit. This ideal has hitherto been coldly regarded by the 
director class, who aim at producing the maximum profit 
for their shareholders, and at most vouchsafe some share of 
these profits to their employees as an act of grace or of charity, 
and as a means of keeping them quiet. It has also been 
coldly regarded by the trade unions, which fear that a 
system of profit-sharing might divert the loyalty of the 
worker from his trade union to the concern for which he 
works. But the attitude of the trade unions might be modi- 
fied if they were called into consultation in framing schemes 
of profit-sharing appropriate to different industries, and if 
schemes thus framed could be made legally obligatory upon 
all concerns in the various industries. 

In an earlier article, when discussing how the tendency 
towards monopoly which is so marked to-day could be 
checked, it was urged that in the case of big and well-estab- 
lished concerns there might reasonably be a limitation of the 
amount of profit to be distributed in dividends, profits 
beyond this figure being shared with the workers. It was also 
urged that the distribution among shareholders of new 
capital created out of profits, in the form of bonus shares, 
was indefensible, since the shareholders had done nothing to 
earn them ; and that new capital thus created might more 
profitably be allotted to those who were actively engaged in 
the concern. Ranking for dividend behind the original 
capital, these holdings would indirectly benefit the share- 
holders by making their own holdings more secure. 

The main way, and the best way, of bringing about a 
diffusion of ownership is a wide extension of the system of 
profit-sharing ; all the more so because it gets rid of the 
worst feature of the capitalist system, the fact that it assigns 
the absolute ownership of every concern to the owners of the 
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capital invested in it, although their liability is limited and 
their ownership is divorced from responsibility. This, and 
this alone, if courageously and generously carried out, will 
provide an answer to the main attack that is directed against 
capitalism. This, and this alone, will ensure a just distribu- 
tion of property, and introduce a better spirit into our 
economic life. This, and this alone, will encourage the 
development of “ individual enterprise,” not only among the 
small ruling class of directors, but among the whole working 
community. 

If democracy is to survive, it is essential that a sound 
relationship should be established between property and 
liberty. And, although much more is necessary for this 
purpose than I have here set down, I submit that there are 
two primary needs. The first is to check the tendency 
towards monopoly, and to bring the power of the new ruling 
class of directors under regulation and control. The second is 
to bring about a wider diffusion both of property and of 
responsibility. 

Ramsay Muir. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN FEUD. 
\ the present moment, as in 1914, the peace of the world 


is gravely menaced by the division of Europe into two 

hostile and heavily armed camps. The constitution of 
these camps varies from time to time: Italy, Poland and 
other states appear now in the one, now in the other. But the 
permanent nucleus of the one camp is Germany ;* of the other, 
France. It is the intense and deep-seated antagonism of 
Germany towards France that is at the root of most of the 
international agitation and unrest of the present day. If, as 
seemed possible in the halcyon days of Locarno (1925), France 
and Germany could be brought together in amity and friendly 
co-operation, the peace of the world could be regarded as 
secure. Such being the case, it seems worth while to ask 
what are the causes of this embittered Franco-German feud ; 
what it is that prevents the return of the Powers to Locarno 
or Geneva. 

The mutual antipathy of “ Gallia” and “ Germania,” like 
that of cats and dogs, dates back to prehistoric antiquity. 
One hesitates nowadays in rational society to speak of “ race.” 
But whatever is connoted by that illusive term, there are 
probably racial differences between the two peoples roughly 
divided by the Rhine that to some extent account for their 
misunderstandings and dislikes. In spite of all late admixtures, 
the basal population of France consists of the dark long- 
headed Mediterranean folk, while the dominant element in 
the peoples of modern Germany is the round-headed Alpine 
stock. It is difficult for a Frenchman to get a hat that fits 
him in Berlin, or a German in Paris. 

Ethnological differences were heavily accentuated during 
the period of the Roman Empire. For Gaul was completely 
Latinised and civilised, while Germany remained anarchic 
and barbarian. Hence profound cultural differences—differ- 
ences of language, literature and law ; differences of manners, 
customs and traditions—came still further to separate the 
contiguous peoples. The frontier between the two, namely 
the River Rhine, was, during the first three centuries of the 
Christian era, strongly guarded on the part of the Romans by 
means of their encamped legions and their patrolling flotilla. 
The frontier, however, was never quite impermeable, and 
during the closing period of the Roman dominion in the west 
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(roughly a.D. 300-500) it completely collapsed. On the one 
hand, Romans penetrated Germany as explorers, as fugitives, 
as traders, and later as hermits and as missionaries. On the 
other hand, and on a much more extensive scale, Germans 
were admitted into Gaul as settlers and as soldiers. In 
particular, the Salian Franks (a composite Germanic people), 
a colony of whom had been established by Constantius, 
within the Roman limits, near the mouth of the Rhine, in 293, 
spread until in the fifth century they occupied the whole 
north-east corner of Gaul as far west as the Somme, with 
Cambrai as the chief seat of their power. 

The Salian Franks were, however, not a numerous people. 
It. is estimated that when in 481 Clovis inherited the chief- 
taincy they could provide no more than 4,000 fighting men. 
But they were excellent warriors; Clovis was a leader of 
genius; and the relics of the Roman power that he had to face 
were decadent and weak. Before he died in 511 he had made 
himself and his people masters of almost the whole of Gaul. 
After his death his four sons, taking up his work of conquest, 
extended the Frankish sway eastward until the greater part 
of Germany—Burgundia, Alemania, Thuringia, Bavaria— 
was subject to their rule. Hence under Clothar I, the last 
survivor of the four sons (558-561), the Frankish dominions 
stretched from the Atlantic Ocean to the Elbe. ‘“‘ Gallia” 
and ‘‘ Germania ” were joined under a single authority. 

But no real union had been, or could be, effected. The 
peoples east and west of the frontier—now lying far west of 
the Rhine—were divided by too deep a gulf of race, language 
and tradition. So, on the death of Clothar I, a partition took 
place among his sons, and soon a rudimentary Germanic 
state took shape as “ Austrasia” under his eldest son, 
Sigebert, while a rudimentary French state came into existence 
as “ Neustria ” under his second son, Chilperic. The hostility 
between the two speedily became intense. Indeed, as fomented 
by the implacable feud of Brunhilda, wife of Sigebert, and 
Fredegonda, wife of Chilperic, famous in medieval history, it 
reached the height of merciless civil war. And, unfortunately, 
the frontiers of the two realms were by this time hopelessly 
blurred. “ Austrasia ” stretched westward as far as the valley 
of the Meuse, and it had as appendages outlying territories in 
Aquitania. The Rhine had become wholly Germanic. 

A second attempt to unite the Romanised west and the 
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Teutonic east was made by the Carolingian Mayors and Kings 
of the Franks in the seventh and eighth centuries, and notably 
by the mighty and enlightened Charles the Great (768-814). 
The union imposed by his strong hand was maintained, but 
with increasing difficulty, until 843; then, at that date, by 
the cardinal Treaty of Verdun, a final separation took place. 
The partition of 843 was, unhappily, a threefold one among 
three quarrelsome grandsons of the great Charles. What may 
now be called ‘“‘ France ” went to the youngest, Charles the 
Bald; ‘Germany ” went to the second, Lewis; while the 
eldest, Lothair, received, with the title of emperor, and a 
visionary suzerainty over the other two, a Middle Kingdom 
consisting of the Rhineland (Western Austrasia), the Rhone- 
land (Eastern Burgundia) and Northern Italy. This straggling 
and indefensible Middle Kingdom had a very brief separate 
existence. Lothair and all his sons were extinct by 875, and 
their dominions North of the Alps were divided between 
“‘ France ” and “ Germany.” Neither of the two was satisfied 
with the partition, and the conflict of themselves and their 
successors—for the Rhineland in particular—has embroiled 
Europe ever since. And the thousand years of strife have by 
no means yet brought an agreed settlement. 

The rival claims of France and Germany to possession of 
the Middle Kingdom were exacerbated during the medieval 
period by the further claim of the “ Holy Roman Emperor of 
the German Nation ” to exercise suzerainty over France. The 
title of emperor, conferred upon Charles the Great by Pope 
Leo III in 800, and continued, mainly to German kings, until 
1806, was supposed to convey to the recipient the right to rule 
all that had ever been comprised in the dominions of the 
Cesars, including both Britain and Gaul. As to Britain, 
Richard I acknowledged the claim ; Henry V felt it necessary 
formally to repudiate it; Henry VIII obviously had it in 
mind when he declared his realm to be an “ empire,” and 
therefore wholly independent. As to Gaul, the Saxon Em- 
peror Otto I claimed the suzerainty and the young French 
King, Louis d’Outremer (in desperate need of assistance 
against rebellious nobles), admitted theclaim. Later emperors, 
such as Henry VI and Otto IV, renewed the claim with less 
success. But right down to the seventeenth century, the 
imperial assumption of superiority and precedence caused 
serious friction between the rulers of France and Germany. 
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Long before the seventeenth century dawned, however, 
new and grave sources of dissension had arisen. To enumerate 
them all, or even one-half of them, would be a dreary and 
protracted task. Suffice it to say that during the later Middle 
Ages on almost every important issue, e.g. the great Papal 
Schism of the fourteenth century, France and Germany took 
opposite sides. As the Middle Ages drew to a close the Valois 
Dukes of Burgundy made a strenuous effort, extended over 
four generations (1364-1477), to revive the old Middle King- 
dom and secure the title of king. Their unsuccessful effort 
terminated in the defeat and death of Charles the Bold in 
Lorraine, a.p. 1477. At once the scramble for the Rhineland 
was renewed with extreme violence, the main rivals being the 
French Louis XI and the German Maximilian of Austria 
(Emperor 1493-1519). Once again an unsatisfactory partition- 
ment was effected, the French King getting the Duchy of 
Burgundy, the Austrian Archduke securing (together with 
the hand of Mary of Burgundy) the County of Burgundy and 
a large part of the Netherlands. The death of Maximilian in 
1519 was followed by a fierce struggle between his grandson, 
Charles, and the French King, Francis I, for the imperial 
title itself. Charles—the Emperor Charles V—was, of course, 
elected ; but the embittered rivalry of the two men, and of 
their subject peoples, continued with little abatement until 
Francis’s death in 1547. They both laid claim not only to the 
Burgundean inheritance, but also to Flanders and Artois, 
Naples, Milan and Navarre. Their incompatible demands 
gave rise to no fewer than four wars from which, on the 
balance, Charles emerged victorious. During the course of 
these insensate conflicts a novel and unexpected cause of 
Franco-German dissension had arisen. The Reformation had 
broken out. Now neither Charles nor Francis had any 
leanings towards heresy and schism. But Francis, with com- 
plete lack of principle, while sternly suppressing Protestant- 
ism in France, did not hesitate diligently to foster it in 
Germany as a handicap to his arch-enemy. And this policy, 
fatal to the unity of Christendom, was followed by all Francis’s 
successors, and by their ministers—not excepting the am- 
biguous cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin—until the terrible 
Thirty Years War in Germany was terminated by the dis- 
ruptive Treaty of Westphalia (1648). rit 

The Treaty of Westphalia left Germany hopelessly divided 
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and weak. Scores of small states—some Catholic, some 
Lutheran, some Calvinistic—went each its own way with 
little or no regard for the nation as a whole. The imperial 
title—now virtually hereditary in the Hapsburg House of 
Austria—remained simply as a symbol of a vanished unity. 
By the same treaty France, as a reward for her intervention 
on the Protestant side, received a large part of Alsace 
together with other portions of the long-disputed Rhineland. 

At the time of the Treaty of Westphalia Louis XIV was 
King of France. He was, however, only ten years old. Not 
until the death of Mazarin thirteen years later (1661) did he 
assume the actual conduct of affairs. When he did so, he 
found that France was unquestionably the dominant power 
in Europe. Germany was devastated, depopulated, disin- 
tegrated ; England was just emerging from a debilitating 
civil war and a long usurpation; Spain was sunk in senile 
decay ; Italy was merely “‘ a geographical expression.” The 
young king’s ambitions were soon directed towards the 
complete recovery of the Rhineland, and the re-establishment 
of the frontiers of France on the lines of those of Roman Gaul. 
That meant, in particular, the acquisition by some means or 
other of the Spanish Netherlands (modern Belgium); the 
whole of Alsace and Lorraine (of which he already possessed 
large fragments) ; and Franche Comté (the old free county 
of Burgundy, one of the Hapsburg possessions). In pursuit 
of these ambitions he married a Spanish princess (so as to 
get a claim to the Netherlands); waged four wars; and 
indulged in not a little sheer banditry, as when he seized 
Strassburg in 1681 and Luxemburg in 1684. Both Germany 
and Spain were impotent to stop him. His depredations, 
however, alarmed both Holland and England, and these 
“maritime powers,” which in 1689 were united under the 
governance of William of Orange, combined to put a limit 
to his conquests. In spite, however, of all opposition, his 
reign added to French territory in the Rhineland and the Low 
Countries, znter alia, the counties of Artois, Franche Comté, 
and the all-important Alsatian fortress of Strassburg—an 
ever-open gate into Germany. The next French King, 
Louis XV, by means of a diplomatic marriage followed by 
participation in the War of the Polish Succession (1733-8), 
secured the reversion of the Duchy of Lorraine, which actually 
passed into French possession in 1766. 


a 
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By this time, however, a remarkable change had come over 
the German scene. The rise of Prussia had begun. The 
Hohenzollerns were challenging the long ascendancy of the 
Hapsburgs in Germany. Frederick the Great had seized and 
secured the Austrian province of Silesia (1740). Louis XV of 
France and the Empress Maria Theresa, forgetting the ancient 
enmity of their Houses, had joined to suppress the upstart 
bandit of Potsdam—a novel alliance sealed by the marriage 
of the Dauphin (afterwards Louis XVI) to the Archduchess 
Marie Antoinette. In vain, however, had they fought the 
Seven Years War (1756-63) against predatory Prussia. 
Frederick the Great, thanks mainly to English support, 
emerged unsubdued, ready and able before he died to add 
enormously to his power and prestige by the spoliation of 
Poland. Germany had ceased to be defenceless, and had, in 
one section at least, become aggressive. 

Such was the condition of things when the French Revolu- 
tion occurred (1789), followed by the long Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars (1792-1815). For a time the French, 
superbly led, carried all before them. The Netherlands, both 
Belgian and Dutch, were speedily overrun and annexed. 
The Germans were driven across the Rhine and the old 
Roman frontier of Gaul was restored in all its length. Then 
Germany herself was invaded ; Austria was overthrown and 
compelled to accept a humiliating peace; Prussia, crushed 
at Jena and Auerstadt in 1806, was actually occupied and 
dismembered, its king being driven as an exile into Russia. 
The numerous petty states of Western Germany were grouped 
into a Confederation of the Rhine entirely under French 
control. It seemed as though the thousand years’ struggle 
for the Rhineland was definitely concluded by the firm 
establishment of the French power thereover. 

Such, however, was not to be the case. The regeneration of 
Prussia, under the vivid inspiration of Stein ; the rehabilita- 
tion of Austria by the shrewd manceuvres of Metternich ; the 
intervention of Russia under its evangelical Tsar Alexander ; 
the revolt of Spain against French domination ; the military 
genius of Wellington ; the skilful diplomacy of Castlereagh— 
these things combined to destroy the Napoleonic Empire and 
throw Europe back into the melting-pot. 

The famous Congress of Vienna (1815) determined the shape 
that the new Europe should take. Of its numerous provisions 
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the only one that now concerns us is this: the Rhineland 
(including Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Coblenz and Trier) was 
taken from France and transferred to Prussia, which was 
further strengthened by the acquisition of Westphalia, a large 
portion of Saxony, and all that she did not already possess 
in Western Pomerania. Only the strenuous resistance of 
Great Britain prevented Prussia from also securing the long- 
disputed and vitally important regions of Alsace and Lorraine 
(including the fortresses of Verdun, Metz, Toul and Strass- 
burg). Prussia became the “‘ Guardian of the Rhine” on 
behalf of Germany. France found her hope of recovering her 
“ natural frontier ” definitely frustrated. Even her endeavours 
during the following half-century to obtain “ compensations,” 
or additional guarantees of security, in Luxemburg and 
Belgium were blocked by Prussian diplomacy. Friction con- 
tinually increased, aggravated by the conflict between the 
“‘ revolutionary ” ideas that continued to prevail in France 
and the “‘ reactionary ” principles that guided Prussian policy. 
French alarm at Prussian hostility was much accentuated 
when, as the result of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, 
Prussia annexed Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
and the free city of Frankfort-on-Main. Prussia, now guided 
by the astute diplomacy of Bismarck, was at last ready for a 
final settlement with France. With incomparable, if wholly 
unscrupulous, skill the “ Iron Chancellor” precipitated the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870, as a result of which Alsace and 
Lorraine were appropriated, and Germany unified under the 
King of Prussia as Emperor (1871). 

The condition of things established in 1871 continued sub- 
stantially unchanged until 1914, when the Great War broke 
out. One of the most lamentable results of the Great V’ar was 
the grave intensification of Franco-German hate. For not 
only had France suffered a wanton and unprovoked invasion, 
but her territories and her people had been subjected to a 
devastation and a spoliation carried beyond all the limits of 
legitimate warfare. When, in 1918, the German hosts were 
driven out, they left behind them a foul and filthy desert. 
The Treaty of Versailles which terminated the Great War 
(June 1919) restored Alsace and Lorraine to France and also 
placed in French hands for fifteen years—as some compensa- 
tion for the devastated French coal-fields—the mines of the 
Saar. It made further stipulations, subject to later definition, 
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for German disarmament and for payment by Germany of 
reparations for the enormous damage her armies had inflicted. 

The Treaty of Versailles, unfortunately, instead of healing 
the breach between France and Germany, deepened it. For, 
on the one hand, Germany evaded her disarmament obliga- 
tions, and defaulted in her payment of reparations—the 
amount of which, indeed, although far short of the cost of her 
depredations, was equally in excess of her capacity to make 
them good. Hence, on the other hand, France, in exaspera- 
tion and disgust, occupied the great industrial region of the 
Ruhr (1923) and so helped to cause the catastrophic fall of the 
mark—which fall not only rendered reparations worthless but 
also reduced almost the whole of the German middle class to 
destitution. 

Hope of better Franco-German relations dawned when 
M. Briand and Herr Stresemann came together ; concluded 
the Locarno Treaty (1925); brought Germany into the 
League of Nations (1926); and prepared the way for the 
Kellogg Pact which formally renounced war as an instrument 
of policy (1928). But meantime, unhappily, the National 
Socialist Party under Herr Hitler’s command was rapidly 
rising to power in Germany, and this Party ingeminated not 
peace but war. In particular, its hostility to France was (and 
is) diabolical in its ferocity. Said Herr Hitler in Mein Kampf : 
“There must be full clarity about one thing. The deadly 
enemy of the German people now is, and for ever will be, 
France. It does not matter who rules in France, whether 
Bourbons, Bonapartists, or Bolsheviks. The ultimate aim of 
French foreign policy will always be the attempt to seize the 
Rhine frontier and to secure through the crushing and dis- 
memberment of Germany the possession of this river.” Hence, 
since Herr Hitler attained to power (1933), the successive 
German repudiation of Locarno, withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, rejection of the Kellogg Pact, refortification of the 
Rhineland, and formal challenge to France in respect of her 
ally, Czecho-Slovakia. Hence, too, by way of reaction, 
France’s regrettable alliance with Soviet Russia—an alliance 
which adds to the ancient antagonism of Gallia to Germania 
the novel clash between Communism and Fascism. 

In such circumstances of aggravation, exasperation, and 
alarm is a peaceful termination of the Franco-German feud 


possible ? Can the Germans forget Louis XIV, Napoleon, and 
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Poincaré? Can the French erase the memories of 1870 and 
1914? On first thoughts one would say No. But history 
suggests a less hopeless answer. For other feuds as deep- 
seated and as bitter have happily sunk into the limbo of 
oblivion. The Romans and the Lombards (nefandtssimt) have 
fused into a single North Italian people. The Franks and the 
Provencals—the Langue d’oc and the Langue d’oil—once 
deadly foes are now indistinguishable members of a single 
French nation. In our own island the English and the Welsh 
were for a thousand years implacable foes, struggling for 
possession of the Severn with as deadly a ferocity as ever 
French and Germans have struggled for the Rhine. And for a 
longer period still the Anglo-Scottish Marches were kept in a 
state of chronic devastation by the incessant conflicts of 
zonian foes. But all these antiquated and irrational animosi- 
ties have died down and English, Welsh and Scots, without 
losing their distinctive characteristics, form a single British 
people. 

Hence we may hope that ere it is too late wise leaders may 
arise in both France and Germany who will realise that con- 
tinued conflict can have no other end than the total ruin of 
both the combatants. It is the main function of British 
statesmanship at the present moment to act as mediator 
between these ancient antagonists and to restore a genuine 
and cordial Concert of Europe united in an endeavour to 
maintain peace and to re-establish justice in a distracted 
world. It is satisfactory to know that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
and Lord Halifax have recognised this as their rdle and have 
addressed themselves to the great task. May success crown 
their efforts! 

F. J. C. Hearnsuaw. 


WHO THREATENS SCANDINAVIA? 
R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S classical remark 


about “A nation of which we know nothing” pre- 

sumably extends to most of the countries of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe. But it cannot possibly apply 
to those of Northern Europe, of which we do know a little, and 
should—if we were wiser—know a great deal more. Both 
on political and economic grounds the Northern countries 
—or Scandinavia for short—are of the utmost importance to 
Great Britain. Taken together they are our best customer— 
not only in Europe, but in the world, and they are also a most 
vital source of supply. Politically they are Britain’s closest 
and most loyal friends, sister-democracies, that for many years 
have looked upon the British Commonwealth with respect 
and genunine affection. Since the word nowadays is fashion- 
able, it can be said without exaggeration that a voluntary 
“ axis ” exists between the British Empire and the sovereign, 
free and independent commonwealths of the North. 

All this, one might have thought, would command in this 
country an attitude of active interest in, and utmost consider- 
ation for so important a European unit, so vital an economic 
and political factor in the intricate machinery of world 
affairs. That, however, is not the case. Weare inclined to take 
Scandinavia for granted, and do not seem to be much con- 
cerned about our moral and political prestige there, or even 
the maintaining of our trade position, which it has taken the 
Northern countries themselves a considerable effort to build 
up on the present imposing scale. There is nothing new or 
sensational in this passive and sluggish attitude. Indeed, more 
than once the present author has ventured to draw attention 
to it in THE ConTEMPORARY Review, as for instance in an 
article called “The Lost Key” (August, 1936) which was 
written at the time of the Abyssinian crisis. The damage done 
to British prestige by our behaviour in that affair was very 
considerable and has not been removed yet. But the effects 
of “ Munich” and all that it implies are, as far as Britain’s 
position in Scandinavia is concerned, simply disastrous. 

The incomprehensible self-“‘ Ausschaltung” of England 
and France, that began long before Munich but reached its 
zenith there, and is still continuing, has as its logical corollary 
the progressive “ Gleichschaltung ” of small countries. We are 
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by now well familiar with this process not only in rump- 
Czecho-Slovakia but in all the Danubian countries and else- 
where. German trade agreements which enable her to secure 
control of these nations’ economy, and consequently also very 
largely of their political destinies, have aroused a considerable 
volume of comment in this country. But we have been told 
by the highest authorities that these alarming developments 
are quite in order and that Germany is entitled to these 
activities. Now, staggering and unconvincing though it may 
seem, there is at least this to be said about it that Danubian 
Europe always has been a territory of predominantly German 
economic activity—even though its nature in happier days 
was of a wholly different kind. Are we going to witness similar 
developments in Scandinavia and take them in the same spirit 
of frustration, impotence and reconciliation to the inevitable? 

What are the facts? Since the beginning of “ Appease- 
ment ” Germany has been making a political and economic 
drive for Northern Europe, the significance of which does not 
appear to be the least bit appreciated in Great Britain. This 
has taken the most varied forms, from intensified “ legiti- 
mate” trade propaganda to direct intimidation and inter- 
ference. The latter methods can best be illustrated by a 
quotation from a recent speech by Mr. Rickard J. Sandler, 
Sweden’s distinguished Foreign Minister. To anybody who 
knows how extremely cautious and conciliatory that states- 
man is, the following remarks must appear as particularly 
significant ; it is obvious that he made them after mature 
reflection and because he felt that the time had come to speak 
out. This is what Mr. Sandler said at Gothenburg on Decem- 
ber 8th, 1938 : 

It has come to my knowledge that by certain German authori- 
ties attempts are being made to carry through “ Aryanisation ” 
beyond the German frontiers by influencing trade relations in 
other countries. Thus it has occurred that Swedish firms who are 
trading with Germany have been informed of the unsuitability of 
having “ non-Aryan ” employees. But that is not all. Swedish sub- 
sidiary companies have been asked for information regarding 
employees and capitalisation from the point of view of “ Aryanisa- 
tion” and this has happened not only to subsidiary companies 
registered in Germany as German undertakings, but also from the 
Swedish parent concerns corresponding information has been 


demanded. Here the limits of propriety have undoubtedly been 
exceeded. 
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First of all, this means the inception of a commercial intelli- 
gence service of a nature that cannot be accepted. Secondly, it 
means that pretensions have been made to transfer to a neighbour- 
ing country the application of a specific German law the validity 
of which is not acknowledged here and which is offensive to the 
general sense of justice. 

Firms which have given a blank refusal to such attempts at 
gaining influence and inside information regarding purely internal 
Swedish conditions are entitled to the sympathy of public opinion 
and to the support of the Swedish state. But as I know that un- 
fortunately there have been cases of compliance, it is necessary 
to voice an urgent request to the leaders of Swedish business life 
to give their co-operation in vindicating the principle that in this 
country we acknowledge Swedish law and no other. To meet 
impudence with submission is not the right method. For reasons 
that will be readily understood yielding in an individual case 
constitutes an act of disloyalty to Swedish foreign trade in general. 
The consequences of not nipping such growths in the bud are very 
far-reaching. For the sound and correct business relations which 
we desire to keep up between Swedish and German economic life 
it would be better if such attempts were stopped at once. I believe 
that those in a decisive position on the other side possess sufficient 
judgment to realise the unfortunate effects of exaggerated zeal 
on the part of subordinates. And here I would ask the members 
of the Swedish business community to exercise the greatest vigil- 
ance in the general and economic interest of the country. 


The above remarks are so clear and exhaustive that there 
is hardly any need to add anything further. Lest it should 
be thought, however, that the case of Sweden is an isolated 
one, the following quotation from a New Year’s speech by the 
Danish Foreign Minister, Dr. Munch, is worth mentioning : 


There are examples (he said) that German firms have dis- 
missed Jewish agents who represented them here. In isolated 
instances it is known that Jews have been removed from the adminis- 
tration of German subsidiary firms in Copenhagen. But alongside 
these cases where Danes have not had the right of decision, cases 
have been mentioned of another character. Pressure is supposed 
to have been exerted upon booksellers in order to have undesirable 
books removed from their windows; in big stores the Jewish 
personnel is said to have been removed, and so on... . Should 
such attempts . . . be made, Danish business men, who would 
have the decision in their hands in such cases would be sure 
to have public opinion behind them if they rejected such 
requests. 
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For reasons, to which reference will be made later, the 
Danish government feels constrained to be even more cautious 
in its official pronouncements affecting Germany than the 
other Scandinavian cabinets. Yet the above quotation from 
Dr. Munch’s speech is eloquent enough. As his Swedish 
colleague so rightly said: this “ Aryanisation” business 
is only the thin end of a wedge, and is merely a pretext 
for beginning a system of commercial intelligence or even 
control which is as unprecedented as it is unacceptable. 
Moreover, the number of Jews in Scandinavia is quite 
negligible—amounting only to a fraction of I per cent. 

While on the subject of commerce, it might be added that 
since Munich there has been a spate of articles in the German 
press calling for an intensification of trade with the northern 
countries, significantly described by the Kélnische Zeitung 
as “ the natural partners of German foreign trade and capable 
of development.” As both Germany’s press and her economy 
are directed by the government it is reasonable to assume that 
a modicum of co-ordination exists between such press cam- 
paigns and increased commercial activities. It is doubly 
significant that at the forthcoming Finnish Trade Fair Ger- 
many was the earliest and largest applicant for space, whereas 
British firms are, as yet, conspicuous by their absence. Here 
you have the whole situation in a nutshell. The Fair is held 
by the Finns to enable foreign merchants to display their 
goods. Germany jumps at the opportunity and is preparing 
an impressive show. Britain, whose interest is actually being 
solicited by the Finns—who are eager to “ Buy British ”— 
either ignores the whole thing or else will rush in at the last 
moment. 

Yet only recently British Chamber of Commerce repre- 
sentatives were urging the government to compel Finland to 
increase her purchases in this country. What steps, it may be 
asked, are our exporters and industrialists themselves taking 
to achieve that purpose? How much money and/or energy 
do they spend on advertising British goods in Finland—or, 
for that matter, in the whole of Scandinavia? The report of 
the Advertising Association that held its 1936 Convention 
in Scandinavia contains some very apposite remarks on that 
all-important subject, which seems to be entirely disregarded 
by British traders. Not to mention such old-established 
obstacles as catalogues, labels and instructions being in 
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most cases printed in English instead of the respective 
languages of these countries ; the reluctance of responsible 
principals to visit potential Scandinavian clients and form 
personal contacts; excessive price differences; and chief 
of all, complete indifference to these markets when business 
is good at home. Our commercial interest invariably 
becomes accentuated when business at home begins to 
slack down, whereas in times of prosperity we are often 
incapable or unwilling to trade even with old-established 
clients. 

This makes unpleasant hearing, but it is true. And it is 
an open secret that in this so-called period of rearmament 
(where are the results?) we have repeatedly turned down 
Scandinavian and Baltic orders amounting to very consider- 
able sums. Is there any wonder if in the face of British aloof- 
ness and German drive the Scandinavian trade problem is 
drifting towards a point when drastic adjustments may 
become unavoidable and will be very largely influenced by 
political considerations ? 

If in recent years Great Britain has been able to sell 
Scandinavia an ever-increasing volume of goods, if to-day 
16% million citizens of the commonwealths of the North buy 
substantially more than 350 million Indians, and, indeed, 
absorb nearly Io per cent. of our world exports and almost 
25 per cent. of our European exports, this is largely due to a 
compulsion laid down in our trade Agreements. Not even the 
greatest optimist could maintain that those goods are sold 
on price merits or thanks to particularly efficient salesman- 
ship. They are sold thanks to government pressure and the 
recognition by Scandinavia that she must buy as much British 
as possible in order to go on selling in this, her best market. 
But what would happen if the government pressure were to 
relax, or if the pressure exercised by another government— 
Germany—were to become so strong that it would outweigh 
our own efforts in that direction ? 

This brings me back from commerce to politics. Certain 
events have taken place in Northern Europe since Munich, 
some of which have been reported in the daily press, but 
which need recapitulating. Here the Germans can claim a 
very “mixed bag” of achievements. On November 16th 
Dr. Rudolf Holsti, the Finnish Foreign Minister, resigned from 
his position. This is how the matter was reported in Lhe 
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Times—a paper hardly likely to give it a colouring unfriendly 
to Germany : 


Dr. Holsti states that he was obliged to resign owing to delicate 
health and financial reasons. At the same time it is known here, 
though it is not mentioned in the Press, that Dr. Holsti, whose 
friendly attitude towards Great Britain, France and the United 
States has prejudiced him in official German eyes, has recently 
been the subject of vigorous diplomatic attack. 

It is alleged by the German Foreign Ministry that at a dinner 
given in Geneva by Mr. de Valera on September 26th he made 
objectionable remarks about Herr Hitler’s broadcast speech that 
evening. Though he strongly refutes the accusation, the German 
Government are understood to have declared that he did not enjoy 
their confidence. All the members of the German Legation, who 
had accepted invitations to attend his reception for the Diplomatic 
Corps last night, later stated that they were prevented from 
attending. 


Now the fact is that Dr. Holsti had been by way of resigning 
for some considerable time. But neither he nor his govern- 
ment had made the necessary arrangements when he was 
virtually hounded out of office by this German manceuvre. 
Similar methods of first accepting invitations and then re- 
turning them at the last moment—to emphasise their deliber- 
ate political disapproval—were used by the Germans, it will 
be remembered, at the recent F.P.A. banquet in London. 
Even more ominous has been the case of Mr. Nic Blaedel, 
Scandinavia’s foremost diplomatic commentator, an acknow- 
ledged and internationally respected authority on international 
affairs of the highest repute. Mr. Blaedel is Foreign Editor 
of a famous Danish conservative newspaper, the Berlingske 
Tidende. In the issue of October 7th of that paper’s evening 
edition (called the Berlingske Aftenavis) Mr. Blaedel published 
an article in which he discussed the fate of Sudetenland under 
the Nazis. He quoted, without adding a single word of his 
own by way of comment, a passage from the speech made in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Acland about Nazi atrocities, 
and he took his quotation from The Times of October 6th. 
What followed is almost unbelievable. The German Legation 
in Copenhagen proceeded to exercise its pressure in the most 
brutal form both on the Danish Government and on the 
proprietors of the paper. Commercial reprisals to Denmark 
were threatened, whose nature can be gathered from the 
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following remarks in the Nationaltidende, a paper that has 
often been the mouthpiece for official Nazi statements to 
Denmark: “ . . . Germany at any time has full liberty of 
action in choosing her own markets. From now on Germany 
will prefer to trade with such countries which in their public 
opinion show an objective attribute to Germany.” 

Whether the Danish Foreign Office had reasons to fear a 
unilateral cancellation of the Trade Agreement, or just did not 
feel it could afford to antagonise the country’s most formida- 
ble neighbour and second-largest customer (for live cattle— 
the only one) the fact is that the next day after this extra- 
ordinary episode the paper in question printed in large 
characters a most humble apology, for allowing itself to quote 
this “‘ absolutely incredible” speech of a British Member 
of Parliament. Moreover, it was announced that Mr. Blaedel 
had gone on a three months’ leave. Three days later the Prime 
Minister Mr. Th. Stauning said in a public speech that “ the 
Danish Press, which is free, must also be conscious of its 
responsibility and deal impartially with international events. 
Its duty is to avoid all that is hable to cause resentment.” 
These words sound strange in the mouth of a venerable social- 
ist leader, a statesman who has spent a lifetime in fighting 
for freedom and democracy, and who in his own public or 
private utterances has never displayed any inclination “ to 
avoid all that is liable to cause resentment.” 

Stories about the attempted muzzling of the press must 
have reached such proportions that Dr. Munch, the Foreign 
Minister, saw fit to deal with the subject in his New Year’s 
speech. This is what he said : 


What happens is this, that foreign ministers, and among them 
also the German Minister, now and then sharply complain of 
caricatures, etc., published in one or another Danish paper, or in 
some other form. That sort of thing tends to happen in other 
countries, as has been proved repeatedly. It happens that the 
Prime Minister and I, sometimes at press meetings and sometimes 
in Parliament and at public meetings, have suggested to newspaper 
men and others who address themselves to the public that they 
should avoid sharp expressions of opinion against other nations 
and give their opinion of their actions in such a form as not to 
offend them or reduce their confidence in the universally recognised 
impartial attitude of the Danish state towards the groups of power. 
In this there is nothing secret. It has been stated publicly, again 
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and again, that there is nothing strange in it. In other states out- 
side the power groupings Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers 
had not infrequently had occasion to make corresponding sug- 
gestions. It happened in one country after another during the 
September crisis. 


It would be interesting to know what other governments, 
apart from the German—and perhaps the Italian—have 
made complaints in the manner indicated by the Danish 
Foreign Minister. But he.is quite right when he states that 
the Premiers and Foreign Ministers “in one country after 
another ” issued warnings or appeals to their respective news- 
paper proprietors and editors asking them to desist from 
publishing anything that might be resented by Germany. 
Thus in Sweden the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister 
issued a confidential communication to the press on those 
lines, and it appears that only one great provincial newspaper 
in Gothenburg is determined to maintain complete freedom 
of action. But it is reported from Stockholm that German 
officials and German agents do not even necessarily consider 
it essential to place their alleged grievances before the Foreign 
Office, and have been known to go straight to the newspapers 
themselves. 

Now all this is very alarming and very ominous. Yet 
I wish to say with every emphasis that no blame attaches 
to our Scandinavian friends if they see themselves con- 
strained to act as they do. Mr. Sandler’s speech at Gothen- 
burg was a timely and courageous act, yet rather an exception 
that proves the established rule, viz. “ appeasement ” at any 
price. The example set by the Western democracies, or again 
the fate of those who trusted them—like Bene’, or Schusch- 
nigg, or the Emperor of Abyssinia—is hardly encouraging 
to the leaders of Scandinavian public opinion or to the 
respective governments of these countries. There can be no 
doubt about their own feelings: these ministers are mostly 
socialists, passionately devoted to freedom and democracy, 
attached to the ideals of parliamentary constitutional govern- 
ment. Totalitarian régimes are naturally abhorrent to them 
and to the vast majority, or indeed almost the entirety, of 
their free and freedom-loving nations. The Scandinavian 
governments remained for years the staunchest and most 
active supporters of the League of Nations and the new order 
in international relations this was supposed to represent. 
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The collapse of the League, or the attitude of Great Britain 
and France before, during and since the present crisis has been 
a profound shock to them. Most of them are too polite and 
too cautious to say from the public platforms what they think. 
Yet the President of the Norwegian Storting, the irrepressible 
Mr. C. J. Hambro, though severely criticised by the authorities 
and the press, must have expressed what most Scandinavians 
feel in their innermost hearts, when he epitomised the fate 
of Czecho-Slovakia in the following terms. He accused Eng- 
land and France of having betrayed “ a small nation that was 
not even allowed to fight and to die.” 


If all small nations (he said) are hereafter to be given up to the 
conscience of a great Power the result will be not only the ruin 
of all such countries but of all ideas of uprightness, liberty and 
civilisation. 


Is there any wonder that feeling as they do the Scandinavian 
countries are seeking to withdraw from international com- 
mitments, to reaffirm their policy of neutrality, to prepare 
as best they can for a possible emergency and meanwhile 
do their utmost not to antagonise Hitler’s Germany? 

Not content with open interference in Scandinavian affairs, 
the Nazis maintain a powerful intelligence organisation in 
Northern Europe which was originally unmasked by the 
Danish police on November 22nd. One of the objectives 
of this organisation is undoubtedly British shipping. 
Significantly enough most of the secret units were operating in 
Danish and Swedish ports and such vital channels of naval 
communication as the Big Belt, the Little Belt and the Sound. 
Some of the leading agents were masquerading as German 
newspaper correspondents—a favourite form of disguise. 
Things must have reached boiling point if the Scandinavian 
authorities felt compelled to unmask this secret organisation. 

In the Times of January 9th the Copenhagen Corres- 
pondent writes : 

The Swedish Prime Minister, Hr. Hansson, the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, Hr. Sandler, and the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Hr. 
Koht, were present as guests when the Danish Social Democratic 
Congress, which gathers every fourth year, was opened yesterday 
by Hr. Stauning, the Prime Minister. oe 

Special interest is attached to the Congress this year because it is 
the tenth year since Hr. Stauning took office. He has been in 
office longer than any living Prime Minister. Hr. Stauning made 
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an important speech on Denmark’s military position. Denmark, 
he said, naturally wanted to be absolutely neutral in any war, 
but under present conditions it would be necessary to reconsider 
the country’s neutrality and defence. The modernisation of the 
Army and whatever else was needed would now be considered 
in the light of Danish economic resources. . . 


This declaration does not go very far, but it indicates none 
the less a certain determination to make an effort for self- 
preservation. The recent Swedish-Finnish Aland Island 
Agreement must be viewed in the same light. For many years 
the Aland Islands, attributed by the League of Nations to 
Finland—despite their overwhelming Swedish population, 
were a latent source of irritation between the two countries. 
It is a welcome sign of their present close and friendly col- 
laboration that they could discuss the problem of partly re- 
militarising these islands in such an amiable way and come 
to a decision which is mutually acceptable so soon. No doubt 
they were largely guided by the realisation of the fact that 
their destinies are indivisible and that if a conflict were to 
break out in the Baltic they must stand together to the last. 

The problem of actual hostilities in the North lends itself 
to much mental speculation. In the past Sweden and Finland 
seemed to apprehend solely a Russian attack, but recent 
developments must have revealed to them the full extent 
of the German danger. There is also a popular thesis that 
in case of war Russia or Germany may not actually invade 
the Scandinavian countries for their own sake, but rush for 
strategic advantages in connection with iron ore supplies, 
air and naval bases and similar vital considerations. Be that 
as it may, and the point is a very arguable one, it is now 
assumed that re-fortifying the southern part of the Aland 
Islands may help to stave off the danger. 

The present author does not believe in the danger of a 
military conflict in the North. What threatens Scandinavia 
is something of a very different kind. It is the further 
recession of British influence and prestige, with the corres- 
ponding rapid growth of German preponderance—which 
may be accepted reluctantly, but in such circumstances 
becomes unavoidable. It is the double danger of German 
activity, and British inaction. 


GrorcEe SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


INDIA’S GREATEST PROBLEM. 


OVERCROWDING ON THE LAND. 


Y far the most serious problem affecting India as a whole, 

at the present time, is that of the excessively rapid 

increase of population. The overcrowding on the land 
is becoming worse every year and yet strangely enough, while 
much has been talked about it, there has been very little 
scientific investigation. Yet this problem underlies nearly 
every question that is raised with regard both to poverty and 
unemployment. It clamours for a solution more and more 
urgently. Facile answers have been given discounting the 
seriousness of the situation, but the danger ahead is far too 
grave for easy-going optimism or careless thinking. 

It is already estimated that unless some very widespread 
epidemic occurs, such as that which swept away twelve million 
people in 1918-19, the Indian population (including Burma) 
will exceed four hundred million by the year 1941—the rate 
of increase recently has been so abnormally advanced. This 
will mean that eighty-one million more human beings have 
to be provided for, with food, shelter and clothing, in the 
course of twenty years (from 192I-41)—a population bigger 
than that of modern Germany and Austria. Not even China, 
with all its multitudes, has ever shown such an immense 
increase in so short a time. No further irrigation schemes, 
and no modern scientific modes of agriculture, can possibly 
keep pace with an increase of new population on so vast a 
scale. 

There are very few possibilities of further migration to 
countries near at hand, or from one province to another. In 
Burma, which still is thinly populated, Indians are now un- 
welcome, and the same is beginning to be true of Ceylon. 
Only in Assam is there both vacant land and also a demand 
for more agricultural labour. But even there the numbers 
that can be absorbed year by year are comparatively small. 
Malaya cannot take a bigger quota than it does each year at 
present ; indeed, the Indian Government has refused to send 
any more labour for the time being. The British Colonies 
have no more desire to take new Indian emigrants, since the 
indenture system has been abolished. East Africa looks very 
empty on the map: but the numbers that could actually 
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settle there would be so small as to be hardly noticeable when 
the increase in India runs to over three millions every year. 

The reason for this very rapid increase is not far to seek. 
The monsoon rains have been fairly regular and full: peace 
has been almost unbroken: the joint family system and 
religious custom have still continued to set a premium on very 
early marriage, because the newly married couples have not 
got to provide for a home of their own, but are accommodated 
within the larger family circle. All these conditions point to 
a continuance of the present rate of increase. Even though it 
is true, as has been already pointed out, that the age of 
marriage is advancing, and child marriages are now illegal, 
nevertheless the fecundity of marriages in India does not 
appear to be diminishing. It has not even, as far as we can 
gather, reached its highest point. Therefore the pressure on 
the soil of these added millions of human lives can only make 
the present distress of poverty and unemployment still greater. 

The saddest fact of all is this, that along with such an 
increase year by year, the normal expectation of life has 
decreased to a terribly low figure. While in Britain and other 
countries in Europe the average length of life has risen above 
50, and in New Zealand above 60, in India it is still below 25. 
Men and women are cut off from the community by death 
just at the period when their mature political experience would 
be of the greatest possible value. The whole of India has 
mourned the early death of G. K. Gokhale, C. R. Das, and 
many others. Men of such intellectual brilliance and devotion 
to their country can ill be spared. Yet the number of such 
men who die young is actually increasing. 

Recently, Dr. Macarrison, Dr. Ackroyd and others have 
been working out by experiment the problem of malnutrition 
and the results of their investigations have been very widely 
published. They corroborate in detail to-day the statements 
which have been made by earlier statisticians that a large 
percentage of the population in India lives below the level of 
subsistence. Even the rice, which when hand-milled used to 
have a fair nutritive content, has lost much of its food value 
now that it is being milled by machines. For the outer skin, 
where the nutrition lies, is polished away. In spite of every 
effort to stop this injurious process, it has proved to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to restore hand-milling as an industry 
because it is both tedious and irksome. 
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Industrialisation, which might absorb some of the surplus 
village population, does not appear to afford any adequate 
remedy in an agricultural country such as India. Indeed, 
already the unemployment in towns is almost overwhelming, 
and people are actually drifting back from them on to the land. 
The scope, also, for industrialisation on a large scaleis absent in 
India ; because the mineral wealth is not sufficient for a fully 
developed factory system and the climate is unsuitable. India, 
as a country, must and will remain predominantly agricul- 
tural. The natural process lies, not in driving the surplus 
village population into the towns, but in giving them industrial 
employment close to the villages themselves. The spare time, 
when agriculture is impossible (owing to the heat of the sun 
drying up the soil) needs to be filled up with home industries, 
as is already done in Switzerland and Denmark, and also to a 
lesser extent in Holland. Perhaps Southern Ireland affords 
the nearest parallel in Europe to the Indian situation. Greater 
rapidity of communication, and also a cheap supply of electric 
current over the rural areas, may do something to render the 
economic problem of the villages less acute than it is to-day. 

There is one side of the Indian problem of the villages that 
makes it altogether different from that of Germany, the United 
States of America and Japan. These latter are already highly 
industrialised countries, while in India the town population is 
quite insignificant. We have to think, not of Bombay or 
Calcutta, but of the go per cent. of the people of India who 
live in the 750,000 villages. We have also to remember that, 
at each census, it has been shown that the agricultural pro- 
portion of the population has become higher instead of lower. 
Can the fertility of the soil of India withstand any more 
abnormal pressure ? 

One factor which might tend to lessen the very high birth 
rate of India, and thus give relief to the soil, would be the 
rapid spread of education, especially among the girls. For if 
the girls, in much larger numbers, take to education, then the 
age at which they are married will automatically be raised. 
Child marriages can never be done away with merely by legis- 
lation, such as the Sarda Act. The aid of strong and effec- 
tive public opinion is also sorely needed. It is a well-known 
fact that a higher standard of education among increasing 
numbers of people aids the formation of new social ideas and 
accelerates changes in old bad customs. No reform is worth 
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anything that depends on legislation alone ; for the statute 
law is certain to be evaded unless the public will is behind it. 
Therefore the young Indian generation must be made more 
and more able to think for itself, and this can only be done by 
the rapid spread of education among the masses. 

There is one very great hope that now lies before us in the 
fact that the people, even in the villages, are laying hold of 
the reins of provincial government, and are therefore boldly 
taking up these social and educational questions for them- 
selves. Even where religion has fixed its unalterable prohibi- 
tions in the past there is a real prospect of reform. For no 
foreign government can interfere with the social and religious 
customs of another people with impunity. It has been quite 
definitely laid down in the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 that 
the British rulers would observe neutrality in all matters 
concerning religion, and therefore it would be a breach of 
faith to interfere. For these reasons the British rulers hitherto 
have been necessarily most cautious. They rightly waited for 
public opinion to be formed very strongly behind them, before 
even the Sarda Act was passed. But where any new social 
reform is actually carried through by the people themselves, 
such popular legislation will be much more strictly observed 
than any official measures. Therefore self-government may 
actually prove, 1m the long run, to be one of the chief remedies 
of the present distress. 

But here a proviso is clearly needed from the statistical 
standpoint. While, under popular government, social progress 
is likely to be far more rapid, the immediate effects of this may 
not result in a lower birth rate. Indeed, for the time being, 
this rate may go even higher because of better health condi- 
tions. Yet when once the self-governing process has been 
thoroughly established and won its way forward among the 
rural population—thus giving greater incentive to thrift and 
encouraging individual initiative—the whole trend will be 
towards more modern ideas of economy in domestic affairs. 
Old customs will give place to new ones, and a “slowing- 
down ” in the birth rate is likely to take place even in the 
rural areas. 

It will be seen that I have not mentioned hitherto the 
question of birth control. As far as I can judge, this matter 
does not really come into practical consideration as a remedy 
in village India to-day—whatever view we ourselves may hold 
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about it. Certainly such a practice as contraception by 
mechanical means does violence to deep-rooted religious 
sentiments, and Mahatma Gandhi has condemned it in quite 
unmeasured terms. Therefore it has no positive chance, as 
things are at present, of coming either within the means or 
even within the inclination of 99 per cent. of the vast village 
population of India. Thus, even though it may still be debated 
and its supposed value in other countries may be set forward, 
nevertheless for the Indian villages it is not really a practical 
proposition on any large scale and we must obviously seek 
remedies elsewhere. 

I have already mentioned the remedy of education carried 
on everywhere in India among the masses of the people as in 
the long run one of the most important checks on over- 
population. Let me add that this has already proved effective 
among Indians abroad in the Colonies, who are leading the 
same agricultural life. The value of this check, therefore, is 
no mere guess work, but based on certain practical conclusions. 
Nothing else, perhaps, can get rid of the strongly ingrained 
customary habits, which are so deeply embedded in the 
village life and still determine, on unhygienic lines, what is the 
right and proper thing to do about the marriage of daughters. 
But along with education must go at the same time religious 
reform. For this is the chief motive power in a country so 
wedded to religion as India. We see at once, in the Brahma 
and Arya Samaj movements, and also among the Sikhs and 
other reforming bodies, how the religious motive has been 
introduced with good effect to raise the age of marriage. 
Among Indian Christians also the same thing may be noticed. 
If orthodox religious opinion were to give way on this point 
under the pressure of different reform movements, the result 
might be very great indeed. 

For all the while, the national awakening itself is gradually 
revealing its own powerful influence in these matters. The 
idea is now gaining ground, even in remote villages, that on 
national as well as religious grounds, Mahatma Gandhi is 
strongly against the debilitating influence of child marriages, 
and that the national cause itself demands the postponement 
of the marriage age to a much later period in a young girl’s 
life. His word has gone out and it is doing wonders here as 
elsewhere. Along with his great influence, which can hardly 
be over-estimated in village India, we notice how every year 
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the women themselves are taking a much more active and 
intelligent part in the building of the new Indian Constitution. 
The extraordinary growth of women’s influence, even in the 
past few years, must surely give us hope. For when the women 
of India make up their minds that a thing ought to be done, 
there is a marvellous power of sacrifice released which in the 
end becomes invincible. Not only Mahatma Gandhi himself, 
but also his wife, Kasturbai, immeasurably help forward by 
their personalities the women’s movement in the villages. 

What may be said, then, with some truth is this, that if the 
devolution of responsibility upon Indians themselves is 
allowed to go forward with all speed, it is likely to produce 
beneficial effects even on this grave and difficult question of 
over-population. For only as both the mind and will of the 
people take up the problem with earnestness is there any 
ultimate possibility of finding its solution. Alien rulers, as we 
have seen, however benevolent they may be, can never accom- 
plish in a vast matter like this what popular rule can accom- 
plish. But on the rising tide of a great national movement 
much may be done. Age-long social abuses are likely to be 
swept away. For very little can be accomplished by a 
despondent people, who merely hand over their own responsi- 
bility to others and allow abuses such as child marriage to go 
on unremedied, with all the fatal consequences which follow 
in their train. The difference between such a passive state of 
mind and the active interest of representative government is 
enormous. 

While I have been writing these words a vivid example of 
the change which has already been brought about has come 
before my notice. Here, at Kotagiri, in the Nilgiri Hills, I am 
far away from any railway station, among the villagers who 
inhabit these regions. Before the new national awakening 
took place these people had maintained their age-long Hindu 
customs unchanged for many centuries. But Mahatma Gandhi 
has done away with such intractable conservatism and has 
stirred politically even these remotest villages. The news of 
his doings has reached every part of these Hills and his actions 
are everywhere discussed. In the recent elections his name 
alone carried weight. ‘A vote for Congress is a vote for 
Mahatma Gandhi,” was the easily understood watchword that 
won most of the elections. This was no “ parrot cry,” involy- 
ing nothing more than a vote in the ballot-box. Every part 
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of his programme was ardently discussed and canvassed at 
meetings where thousands gathered. Crowds of villagers, 
much larger than have ever been witnessed before, assembled. 
On the day of the elections to the local Panchayats the great 
bulk of the adult population came to the polls. Municipal 
elections, at the few centres in the Nilgiris which have 
municipal councils, including Ootacamund and Coonoor, 
brought with them equal enthusiasm and excitement. The 
provincial elections caused the greatest enthusiasm of all. 
The programme set forward by the Congress Ministry in office 
includes Prohibition, relief of indebtedness on the land, the 
spread of mass education, prison reform, and a large number 
of social measures which have been long overdue. Out of the 
ferment caused by an awakening of this kind the problem of 
over-population will surely have a chance of finding a solution 
more readily than during the passive, inert political existence 
of earlier days. 
C. F. AnpRrews. 


ITALY’S CLAIMS TO TUNIS. 


HERE is a striking parallel between the part which the 

Sudeten Germans of Czecho-Slovakia have taken in 

world politics in the course of the last year and the réle 
which the Italians in the French Protectorate of Tunisia may 
play in 1939. Whatever differences there are of detail, in both 
instances there is a state which has grievances against the 
Peace Settlement of 1919 and which considers the protection 
of its countrymen abroad as a sacred mission. These country- 
men live in compact groups in a state not far from their 
mother country. They have real or fancied grounds for com- 
plaint which they claim have not been satisfied. Further- 
more, these territories have a vital strategic importance not 
only to the states which are claiming them, but also in 
relation to the general balance of power. For, while the annex- 
ation of the Sudetenland by Germany has given Germany 
the hegemony over Europe by ending France’s influence in 
Central Europe and thereby reducing her to a second-class 
Power, the acquisition of Tunisia by Italy would transform 
the Mediterranean into a true mare nostrum. Sicily and 
Tunisia are separated only by eighty miles of sea, and 
between lies the now heavily fortified Italian island of Pan- 
tellaria. Thus, the possession of Tunisia would enable Italy 
to divide the Mediterranean in two. Together with her 
colony in Libya—on the eastern borders of Tunisia—she 
would be able to increase her pressure on Egypt and reduce 
France’s imperial prestige in North Africa (Algeria and 
Morocco). Finally, just as the annexation of Austria and 
Sudetenland was a further stage forward in realising Hitler’s 
“Holy German Empire,” so possession of Tunisia (whose 
capital Tunis is not far from ancient Carthage) would be for 
Mussolini a great step forward in re-creating the “ Imperium 
Romanum.” 

Italy’s claims are enhanced as she appears to consider 
Germany’s support a quid pro quo for her fidelity to the 
“‘ dynamic ” (i.e. forceful) Berlin-Rome Axis before and dur- 
ing the September crisis of 1938. The seriousness of the 
situation depends, therefore, ultimately on Germany’s atti- 
tude or—as with Bismarck (but not William II) in foreign 
policy—upon the final decision of one man. 

The Italians have no happy memory of Tunisia. At the 
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time of the Congress of Berlin (1878), Bismarck lost no oppor- 
tunity of encouraging the French to take it as being “ her 
natural sphere of expansion,” though the Italians had ex- 
pected it as their just share. Hence, the fury of the Italians 
was unlimited when the French established a protectorate in 
1881 with Bismarck’s full approval. The Chancellor’s primary 
motive was to divert France from thoughts of revenge for the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine by encouraging her Mediterranean 
ambitions. At the same time, this policy drove Italy into 
Germany’s arms. France soon pushed her plans forward in 
North Africa by constructing a naval base at Bizerta in 
Tunisia. It was not long before rumours began to circulate 
that she contemplated ending the Protectorate and asserting 
full sovereignty over Tunisia. Italy became alarmed and, in 
the middle of 1890, asked her ally Germany to back her in 
full in any intervention against France which might become 
necessary. But Bismarck’s successor Caprivi, as well as 
Holstein, supported Bismarck’s opinion that the maintenance 
of the status quo in North Africa as defined in the secret treaty 
of the Triple Alliance should not be interpreted as a casus belli 
if France changed Tunisia from a protectorate to one of her 
possessions. And Caprivi made it quite clear that “if one 
would not succeed in finding a completely different casus belli 
from Tunisia, it would be impossible to create that public 
feeling in Germany which derives its strength from the con- 
viction that war is inevitable, that it has a national aim...; 
[for] every war of the future must be popular.” 

Italy’s special interest in the maintenance of the status quo 
was due to the fact that the treaty of protection concluded by 
France with the Bey of Tunis in 1881 stipulated that the 
French Government would guarantee the execution of all 
treaties existing at that time between the Bey and the 
different European Powers and that, therefore, the provisions 
of the Italo-Tunisian treaty of 1869 remained in force. This 
was confirmed by a Franco-Italian agreement of 1884. In it 
Italy’s position was safeguarded and the rights of her nationals 
in Tunisia—who outnumbered the French by more than 
eleven to one in 1881 and still by over three to one in 1896— 
were secured. Such an inflexible status was in the long run 
not to the taste of the French Government. The opportunity 
offered by the year 1896, with all that it implied for Italy after 
her defeat at Adowa, was taken by the French Government, 
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who arrived at a more detailed agreement with Italy. While 
Italy’s legal and commercial rights were reduced, her special 
post offices suppressed and an Italian railway line was sold to the 
French, she successfully retained for her nationals in Tunisia 
nearly all the special rights which they had enjoyed before. 
Italian doctors, chemists, midwives, dentists, engineers and 
architects could practise without a French diploma. As to 
education, it was stipulated that the status quo should be 
maintained in the Italian schools already established. Finally, 
the right of the Italians was confirmed to retain their nation- 
ality indefinitely. Italians could, of course, apply individually 
for French naturalisation, but by the conventions of 1896 
France renounced the right to make a law providing for 
automatic naturalisation (as is the case in France itself). 

The Conventions of 1896 were to expire in 1905, but they 
could then be renewed from year to year. There seems, how- 
ever, little doubt that the nine years of validity of the treaty 
were considered as a respite given to the Italians so that they 
could prepare themselves for the subsequent transition from 
capitulations to common European law. As it was, the 
Italian Government showed, on the eve of the century, little 
interest in Tunisia. Nevertheless, in 1903, an active group of 
Italians in Tunisia put forward the demand for equal political 
rights, i.e. participation in the representative body, though 
their exemption from military service excluded them ipso 
facto from enjoying full political rights. That France did not 
avail herself of the opportunity to bring the Conventions of 
1896 to an end in 1905 or replace them by new ones, was due 
to her anxiety in this and all the coming years not to alienate 
Italy during the diplomatic difficulties which she underwent 
in her struggle for Morocco. While the Conventions were 
renewed from year to year, Italy seemed to have found some 
compensation for the loss of Tunisia in her aspirations in the 
neighbouring Tripolitania (Libya) which, after a war with its 
suzerain Turkey, she annexed at the end of 1911. Two years 
later officials of the Italian Foreign Ministry went as far as to 
advise France to imitate Italian colonial methods and annex 
Tunisia. To the French Ambassador in Rome, Prince Scalea, 
the Italian Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, used encourag- 
ing words such as: “If you would annex Tunisia, it will 
certainly not be us who would criticise it.” At the same time, 
the Italian Government put up a fight for the rights of her 
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new Tripolitanian subjects residing in Tunisia for whom she 
claimed a special status giving them certain privileges. Such 
an agreement, France was assured, would have only a pro- 
visional character in any case, as the annexation of Tunisia 
by France was to be expected in the not far distant future. 
A Franco-Italian agreement on the question was finally 
ratified in June 1914. It did not give to Italy all she wanted, 
but it is of interest that Germany made it known to her ally 
in Rome that she viewed with displeasure the conclusion 
of an agreement with France. The actual disinterestedness of 
Italy in Tunisia became apparent during the negotiations of 
the Central Powers with Italy for the maintenance of Italian 
neutrality. In order to divert Italy’s aspirations from South 
Tyrol, she was offered Albania and Tunisia as compensation. 
Whilst she evinced some interest in Albania she was com- 
pletely indifferent to Tunisia, observing that she would have 
to conquer Tunisia first and that she did not intend to make 
France her eternal enemy. 

In September 1918, France gave notice of terminating the 
Conventions of 1896 (except for the convention on extradi- 
tion). A year later, however, the Conventions did not lapse 
nor were they replaced by a new agreement, but they were 
simply renewed every three months. In September IgI19 a 
Franco-Italian exchange of letters regulated certain contro- 
versies on the Tunisian-Tripolitanian frontier, made a few 
railway arrangements for North Africa, and provided for the 
annual delivery of 600,000 tons of phosphates to Italy. But 
the problem of the status of the Italians in Tunisia was 
postponed sine die, and the old Conventions continued to be 
renewed every three months. Why did the French not come 
once for all to an arrangement with Italy on this question ? 
It was to some extent due to the small attention which 
France paid at that time to North Africa because of the 
continental orientation of Clemenceau’s policy. But the real 
difficulty lay in the fact that Italy’s promise of territorial 
compensation given by the Allies in Article 13 of the Treaty 
of London of 1915 had not been discharged. Hence, we can 
say with Senator Henri de Jouvenel (French Senate, March 
26th, 1935) that a great opportunity of finally settling this 
question was lost in 1919, especially in view of the coming of 
Fascism in 1922. 

The Fascist revolution soon had its effect on the Italians 
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on Tunisia and a vociferous minority (which in the years 
1918-22 had unofficially propagated the idea of an Italo- 
French condominium) was now hoping that Tunisia would be 
included in an [Italia Irredenta. Simultaneously, their anxiety 
was awakened by the promulgation of a law in December 
1923 providing for automatic French naturalisation, i.e. all 
Europeans residing in Tunisia were henceforth subjected to 
the French jus soli. This, however, did not affect the Italians 
as they were still protected by the Conventions of 1896, but 
the fact that these were only renewed for three months made 
them apprehensive of “ the sword of Damocles of denaturali- 
sation ”—to use the phrase coined by Mussolini in 1924. In 
this respect denaturalisation meant something more for the 
Italians. It was equal to a slow but sure process of out- 
numbering them. For until then the Italians were numeri- 
cally superior among the European population. In Ig21- 
there were 85,000 Italians against 54,475 French (the rest of 
16,600 Europeans were chiefly Maltese and also Spaniards, 
Greeks and Russians). In 1926 the Italians (89,200) still had 
the advantage over the French (71,000). The census returns 
for 1931 and 1936, however, show the following figures : 


_ 1931 1936 Increase or Decrease 
French .,.. 91.427 105.005 +16,641 
Italians... 91,178 94,289 + 3,111 
Others: sens, ul 25050 yu cdg — 1,841 


The Italians call these figures ‘‘ deliberate falsifications ” and 
claim still to outnumber the French substantially to-day—we 
remember a similar dispute about statistics which raged 
between Germans and Czechs. But whatever the truth of these 
allegations (the French have included for instance in some 
statistics people not permanently resident, e.g. military), 
there is clearly a definite trend in favour of the French 
population. The situation is graver from Italy’s point of view 
as the increase in the French percentage was also due to the 
naturalisation of her own citizens. And this in spite of the 
Fascist organisation, and those alluring prospects held out 
by the Italian Consul, such as subsidies for poor settlers, 
scholarships and free holidays in the mother country. More- 
over, the immigration of Italian colonists, which might have 
counteracted the French increase, was greatly restricted by 
new regulations forbidding newcomers to take up work. 
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In view of all these Italian apprehensions, it must have 
been a great surprise to the Italians in Tunisia to learn of the 
agreement between Mussolini and Laval in January 1935 by 
which they were practically deserted. Italian privileges were 
to be extinguished progressively : professional privileges in 
1945; educational rights in 1955; and those of nationality 
in 1965 or finally in 1986. In the meantime, the three months’ 
prolongation of the 1896 Conventions was to proceed until a 
special convention could be drawn up by the High Con- 
tracting Parties regulating the details of the provisions. It 
looked, indeed, as if Laval was right when he claimed in the 
French Senate, in March 1935, that France had obtained 
“the renunciation by Italy of her mortgage on Tunisia.” 
This in turn seemed too good to be true, and, even without 
the Abyssinian campaign begun in the same year which 
frustrated the coming into force of the already ratified 
agreement, it appeared from the start doubtful what value 
could be attached to a renunciation of a claim which would 
finally not come into effect until another thirty or fifty-one 
years had elapsed. 

The official denunciation of the 1935 agreement by the 
Italian Government towards the end of December 1938 means 
that legally the status quo has been re-established, i.e. that 
the Conventions of 1896 continue to be renewed every three 
months. But the political background of this challenge must 
be the criterion for determining the future of these conventions 
or any other relating to the status of Italians in Tunisia. For 
it was preceded by the demonstration in the Italian Chamber 
on November 30th, 1938, for Tunisia and followed by an 
intense state-controlled press and wireless campaign full of 
such phrases as “‘ Tunisia is an Italian colony administered 
by French officials.” The tactics of demanding “ all or noth- 
ing ” were most likely the wrong ones, and the Duce seems to 
have forgotten the maxim of Augustus, Festina lente. On the 
other hand, he might have felt that the decisive period of 
European history, which he foresaw, over a decade ago, for 
the years 1935 to 1940, is quickly moving towards its close. 
As the liabilities of his balance-sheet—Abyssinia beyond the 
Suez Canal, the increase of Germany’s strength by her watch 
from the Brenner and her domination of the Balkans—out- 
weigh the credit side, which seems mainly to consist in three 
declarations (given after the Anschluss, after Munich, and on 
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New Year’s Eve) by Hitler affirming his friendship and 
gratitude, he might have thought that the concentration of 
much effort on one point might redress his loss. However, 
Germany’s success in Central Europe has not only sent Italy 
back to the Mediterranean as her natural sphere of activity, 
but has had the same effect on France, who must preserve 
her Empire, and particularly her North African possessions 
—reservoir of man-power and material strength—if she does 
not want to become a third-class Power; hence Daladier’s 
and Bonnet’s emphatic declarations as to the integrity and 
inviolability of every inch of French territory. But words 
alone have not yet won a battle, and it will be going too far 
to say already that Mussolini’s wrong start in regard to Italy’s 
claims is tantamount to his failure in the long run. Too much 
still depends on two factors, the result of the Civil War in 
Spain and the amount of support Germany will give her ally. 
A victory of General Franco might coincide with or be 
followed by a positive German backing of Italy’s claims. 
For “ an alliance whose aim does not embrace the intention 
to war is senseless and valueless. Alliances are only concluded 
for combat.” Pre-war Germany made the mistake “ of spoil- 
ing her relations with all because of her constant vacillation, 
in a state of morbid weakness, in order to save world peace 
at any price.” Thus wrote Hitler in Mein Kampf. To repeat 
a happy phrase of Sir Archibald Sinclair in the House of 
Commons (October 3rd, 1938): “... Mein Kampf has never 
yet letime downtsaiy 7° 
GerarD M. FRirters, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE EX-SOLDIER 
TO-DAY. 


NY old soldier who visits his regiment after an absence 
of years cannot fail to be struck by the fact that the 
men of 1939 are very different from the men who filled 

the ranks in 1914. They look different, their habits and 
customs are different, they are better educated, they respond 
to quite different treatment. The older generation can 
remember another change almost as far-reaching. In India 
before the war many officers were still lamenting the passing 
of the type of soldier immortalised by Kipling, and who 
scarcely survived in the army after the South African War. 
The soldier of 1914 was as different from Privates Ortheris, 
Learoyd and Mulvaney as the men of to-day are from the 
Old Contemptibles. Between the turn of the last century and 
the present day Thomas Atkins has changed almost out of 
recognition. 

If our memory could carry us back further we should 
probably find that this stupendous rate of change was some- 
thing new. Ortheris, Learoyd and Mulvaney may well have 
more in common with the original Private Thomas Atkins, 
who was killed in Flanders at the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the future Duke of Wellington was command- 
ing the 33rd Regiment as a young lieutenant-colonel, or even 
with the men of whom My Uncle Toby complained that 
“they swore terribly in Flanders” in Marlborough’s time, 
than either of these with the men of 1914 or those of 1939. 

Since its origin at the Restoration of Charles II the British 
Regular Army has always tended to draw its recruits in 
peace-time from the worst paid and least fortunate section 
of the working classes. A tradition more than two centuries 
old is bound to die hard. With all his flair for publicity and 
however much he may improve conditions and prospects, Mr. 
Hore Belisha can hardly hope within any measurable time to 
invest the army with the same appeal as the navy, or to 
constitute it a serious rival in the popular affections to an 
air force in whose ranks T. E. Lawrence was content to serve. 
The Annual Report on the British Army for the year ending 
September 30th, 1937, shows that only some 12 per cent. of 
the recruits enlisted for the Regular Army in the year under 
review had anything more than the normal education 
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provided in a public elementary school. The Report for the 
current year will not be published until March 1939. It may 
show some advance on this figure, but it is unlikely that the 
position will be found to have altered radically. ee 

At first sight, the change that has come over the soldier is 
only a reflection of the change that has taken place in our 
society as a whole, over the last two generations, due first and 
foremost to universal education. All that has happened is 
that the army has cashed in on the general improvement 
and the relative position of the soldier, and the rest of the 
community is very much what it always has been. But if we 
look closer we shall see that there is more to it than that. 
Some of the implications of the change that has come over 
the soldier are of considerably more than military importance. 

Even before 1914 the recruit had to go to school. He was 
not regarded as an efficient soldier and could not draw his 
full rate of pay until he had obtained his Third Class Certi- 
ficate of Education. After heroic efforts some 60 to 70 per 
cent. of the men contrived to satisfy the examiner in this 
simple test. But, having done so, they were not as a rule 
called upon to make any notable mental effort. Six months 
at the depot of his regiment and a year with the home- 
service battalion sufficed to teach a man the rudiments of 
the trade of soldiering. Drafted to the foreign-service 
battalion he again found himself treated as a recruit. There, 
once he had satisfied the adjutant as to his military capa- 
bilities, the rest of his service made few demands on his head. 
Of course, for the few who were ambitious or lucky enough to 
get a stripe, life was more exciting: many of them subse- 
quently obtained a commission and did well. But, so far as 
the average private soldier was concerned, soldiering was of 
necessity largely a matter of repetition and routine. Indeed, 
with a battalion of trained soldiers 10 per cent. above war 
establishment, the ever-present difficulty from the officers’ 
point of view was to fill in the men’s time. The cult of “ spit 
and polish ” is the traditional recourse of standing armies in 
such a situation. In our case the monotony of the soldier’s 
life was slightly relieved by organised games. 

To-day the Second Class Certificate has taken the place of 
the old Third as the minimum educational qualification re- 
quired for military efficiency. The Report that we have 
quoted shows that only 6 per cent. of serving soldiers had no 
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certificate at all; 22 per cent. had passed the Third ; 61 per 
cent held the considerably more difficult Second ; 10 per cent. 
had a First (equivalent to a School certificate) and just under 
I per cent. had a Special (equivalent to the London Matricu- 
lation). These figures are impressive. There is less room for 
“spit-and-polish,”: route marching and other intellect- 
deadening occupations in a mechanised than in a muscle- 
power army. The modern soldier’s time-table will be filled 
increasingly, if not with actual book-learning, then certainly 
with work that keeps him mentally awake. The “ old sweat ” 
owed his existence as a type to conditions of soldiering in the 
past. Conditions to-day are totally different, and the “ old 
sweat ” has given place to a bright and alert young man of a 
mechanical turn of mind. 

A parson recently spent a holiday in Palestine. Whilst 
there he met a battalion in which there were several men 
from his parish in the slums of one of our great cities. He 
said that if he had not seen with his own eyes he would never 
have believed it possible that they could have changed so 
completely in the course of a few years. Men he had known 
as rather shiftless young general labourers were dealing firmly 
and tactfully with difficult situations demanding instant 
decision, often without the possibility of referring to an officer 
or senior N.C.O. There is no question that after seven years 
with the colours the ordinary man has improved out of all 
recognition, both physically and mentally. But, for a variety 
of reasons, it is difficult to foresee how the average soldier is 
ever likely to be able to spend more than seven years with the 
colours. Mr. Hore Belisha summed the matter up in his 
speech introducing the Army Estimates in March last : “ The 
quota of long-term soldiers we can take into the army must 
be fixed in the light not only of the number forthcoming—of 
which I make no optimistic forecast—but also in the light of 
experience and the reaction on the reserve.” 

This brings us to the question of what happens to the time- 
expired soldier. In the year ending September 1937, 13,241 
men left the colours. Their average age would have been 
between 25 and 27 years. There are no statistics available to 
show what happened to all of them. A few, but only very 
few, will have had jobs ready for them to go into. On July 
4th, 1937, 1,504 of them were undergoing vocational training 
at army centres. Since then vocational training has been 
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taken over by the Ministry of Labour and on July gth, 1938, 
3,513 soldiers were receiving training at Government centres. 
At the end of a six months’ course these men pass out graded 
as “ improvers ” in their trade. Trade unionists are scornful 
of their qualifications. But the records show that a high 
proportion of trainees make good and ultimately find per- 
manent jobs. 

Although the army no longer runs its own training centres, 
the various regimental associations and similar bodies con- 
tinue to look after the welfare of the ex-soldier. For instance, 
the annual report for 1937 of the Royal Artillery Association 
shows that, in London alone, the employment bureau of this 
organisation placed 6,139 ex-gunners in work during the year 
—530 in regular and 5,609 in temporary jobs. The high pro- 
portion of temporary jobs is significant. During the year in 
question only 2,528 gunners were transferred from the 
Colours to the Reserve. So these figures point to a large num- 
ber of men subsisting on purely “casual” jobs. The report 
of the National Association for the Employment of Regular 
Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen tells a similar tale. The Royal 
Artillery Association published an excellent pamphlet which 
is distributed to all gunners going on the reserve, entitled 
How to Get Employment on Leaving the Colours. Under the 
heading “ Hard Facts,” the soldier is warned that “ the 
standard of living in the services is high; do not expect to 
live so well when you become a civilian once more.” This is 
nothing less than the truth. There is every reason to suppose 
that on leaving the army the majority of ex-soldiers slip back 
into the class from which they originally sprang, and that 
very few of them contrive to climb out of it again. 

No reasonably observant person can be unaware that one 
of the salient features of our time is uncertainty of tenure 
where jobs are concerned. It is not confined to any one 
industry or even to one section of the community. It is almost 
universal. Nevertheless, the position of these men is in some 
ways a special one. We recruit our Regular Army primarily 
from the class of “ unskilled ” workers. We take them at the 
most impressionable time of their lives, educate them and 
form them in a professional mould. On the whole we make a 
very good job of it : at the end of seven years they are better 
men as well as better soldiers. Then we turn them out to 
earn their living under conditions to which they are quite 
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unaccustomed and if we give them some skill at a trade the 
trade unions raise the cry of “ dilution.” 

It is difficult to blame anybody for a state of affairs that 
is as old as the standing army. The essential thing is that the 
difficulty should be recognised and steps taken to deal with it. 
The problem is going to become even more pressing when the 
present bumper recruiting years are reflected in the increased 
figures of men transferred to the Reserve. The ranks of the 
army to-day are filled with men of widely different types and 
capabilities and no one solution can ever fit them all. There 
is the type of man who makes an excellent soldier, but who 
will never again become a satisfactory civilian wage-earner : 
he is set too hard in the army mould. In his case some kind 
of Government service offers the only hopeful alternative to 
remaining on in the army. Land settlement in the Dominions 
used formerly to appeal to numbers of ex-soldiers and, now 
that this question is again to the fore, there is a type of man 
who might make good at it. But it is essential, if past errors 
are to be avoided, that proper training should be instituted 
and the whole scheme carefully supervised. Probably the 
most useful measure of all is vocational training ; and there 
is no doubt that the Ministry of Labour, rather than the 
army, is the authority best qualified to staff and run the 
courses. There are a number of excellent polytechnics and 
institutes in London and other large cities providing courses 
of technical training for trade and industry as well as for 
various “ black-coated” employments. These might also be 
turned to account for the benefit of the soldier. On the face 
of it there is no reason why correspondence courses should 
not be arranged for men serving overseas, as is now done for 
merchant seamen, which would materially shorten the final 
period of instruction required when the soldier returns to 
this country before discharge. The whole machinery of the 
Army Education Corps is available to assist in the working 
of such a scheme. The writer knows of at least one case 
where this has been done on the initiative and through the 
exertions of an individual private soldier. The wide possi- 
bilities that it offers appear to have escaped the notice of 
authority. But, without a sympathetic attitude on the part 
of trade unions as well as employers, the future of the soldier- 
trainee will continue to be unnecessarily difficult. Last, but 
not least, the army itself should realise that the future supply 
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of recruits, and hence its own efficiency, is indissolubly bound 
up with this problem of the absorption of the ex-soldier into 
civil life. The difficulties that the soldier encounters are all 
too often his own fault, and can be traced to the fact that the 
army, in which he spends seven of the most impressionable 
years of his life, is more out of touch than it need be with the 
life of the nation that it serves. By keeping in touch them- 
selves, officers might do much to improve matters. 

An able and energetic Secretary of State is now engaged in 
carrying through a comprehensive programme of army 
reform, the conditions of service are being improved and the 
efficiency of the army is being greatly enhanced. But in the 
last resort this problem of the ex-soldier is no less important— 
both for the army and the nation. When Privates Ortheris, 
Learoyd and Mulvaney doffed the uniform of the widow 
and put on “ civvies” they had a rough passage; but they ~ 
took it as all in the day’s work. The Old Contemptibles— 
what was left of them—went through a similar experience 
and, on the whole, complained surprisingly little. The men 
of 1939 will not always remain so long-suffering. Unless this 
problem is dealt with we shall eventually find ourselves with 
an unassimilated body of virile, able and educated men in 
the State. Post-war history shows that this is dangerous. 

B. T. Reyno.ps. 


THE “NEW SLOVAKIA.” 


ISITING Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia, last 

month (end of November), I was in the Czecho-Slovak 

Republic for the first time since the crisis. I was pre- 
pared for a stony welcome, even for open hostility. But I soon 
found that my fears were completely unfounded. In Slovakia 
Mr. Chamberlain is a hero, and every Englishman is welcomed 
with open arms. Regrets over the loss of territory to Hungary 
have been forgotten in excitement over the newly acquired 
home rule. 

The perspective of the various elements of the Czecho- 
Slovak problem, in fact, had curiously changed with the 
crossing of the frontier. In Budapest, which I had just left, 
people were wondering how soon the Hungarian forces, with 
the sympathy of Poland, would make a snap attack on sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia, and how soon the rest of Slovakia, or at 
any rate Bratislava, would slip into Hungary’s lap. In Brati- 
slava none of these questions was actual. The downfall of 
the first Czecho-Slovak State, which meant tragedy for the 
Czechs, means new hope for the Slovaks. Nothing matters 
there now except the future. Czechs and Jews are being driven 
out and all efforts are concentrated on building the “ new 
Slovakia.” The phrase drums through the whole land as an 
electrifying catchword. 

The first act of the Slovaks, whose newly won autonomy 
has only been gained after twenty years of struggle, has been 
to turn on all the Czechs. When the Slovaks, it will be re- 
called, broke away from Hungarian rule in 1918 and decided 
to make common cause with their fellow Slavs, the Czechs, 
they were promised a large measure of freedom. But after the 
organisation of the new State the Czechs developed into some- 
thing of imperialists. At home they dominated not only the 
real minorities but also the Slovaks. They manned the rail- 
ways and the Government offices in Slovakia, they taught in 
the higher Slovak schools and often even in the village schools. 
The Slovaks bore them a grudge for taking the work, but a 
still greater one for not learning and using regularly the 
Slovak language. Slovak protests were invariably met with 
the reply, often justified, that there were not sufficient 
Slovaks with the necessary educational qualifications to fill 
all the posts, and that the much-discussed differences between 
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the Czech and Slovak languages were in reality no greater 
than those between two dialects. 

Now, however, the tide has turned. Nearly three hundred 
Czech school teachers and twenty-six professors at Bratislava 
University as well as 9,000 local government officials have 
already been hurried out of office. Czechs are being given 
notice in all private businesses and undertakings. Left to 
themselves the Slovaks have organised an authoritarian 
State. The former Populist (Catholic Autonomist) party of 
Father Hlinka has absorbed the Slovak Agrarians and the 
small Protestant Conservative party, both of which had 
Slovak patriotic leanings, and together they form the new 
Government bloc. The small Communist, Socialist and other 
opposition parties have been disbanded. The present Govern- 
ment, however, represents differences of opinion greater than 
those that divide most parties. The differences are based 
chiefly on the degree of slant towards Germany. 

The mildest, and also the weakest, group is represented by 
M. Teplansky, Minister of Economics, a former Agrarian. Then 
comes Father Tiso, the Prime Minister. Father Tiso, who with 
M. Sidor was formerly one of Hlinka’s chief lieutenants, 
proposes to introduce a corporative system of government 
“half way between that of Italy and that of Dollfuss in 
Austria.”’ This, however, is to be “in accordance with the 
Encyclical of 1934”; that is to say above all Catholic. He 
has promised to introduce anti-Jewish laws as soon as par- 
liament meets. In the economic sphere he is prepared to 
co-operate with anyone, but hopes for particularly close 
relations with Hungary which, in view of historical connec- 
tions and the development of communications, is Slovakia’s 
natural partner. He emphasises, however, that although the 
Slovaks will work with anyone economically, their culture and 
free political life must remain absolutely intact. 

The strongest opponent of Father Tiso is M. Sidor, chief of 
the Hlinka Guard, the newly formed uniformed corps similar 
to the S.A. in Germany. Sidor, who always represented the 
most radical wing of the old Populist party, was Hlinka’s fa- 
vourite. His henchmen are M. Durcansky, Minister of Commu- 
nications, and M. Cerniak, Minister of Education. All three of 
them are scarcely over thirty. Sidor himself prefers to remain 
out of office so as to retain greater liberty of action and speech. 
This group is for religion in the State but, in spite of their long 
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allegiance to the Hlinka party, for no particular Church. 
They are sympathetic to attacks made on Jews by all methods. 
It is this group above all which is drawn towards Germany. 
Many of its members even appear to have leanings towards 
Slovakia breaking the remaining links with the Czechs and 
becoming a kind of Luxemburg under German protection.* 

In the early days after Munich, it is now learned, the leaders 
of the National Socialist party in Germany did in fact put 
forward suggestions for a further dissolution of Czecho- 
Slovakia along this line. Herr von Ribbentrop and the per- 
manent officials were opposed to the idea, however, and it was 
eventually dropped, at any rate for the time being. The next 
development was when Father Tiso paid a visit to Herr 
Hitler. Tiso returned in good spirits and announced widely in 
Bratislava that the new frontiers would leave not only 
Bratislava and Nitra but also Kosice, Munkaczevo and 
Uzhorod in Czecho-Slovakia. Then came the Vienna Award. 
Italian diplomacy had been at work, and Father Tiso and the 
Slovaks received an unpleasant surprise. Slovaks dressed in 
the national costume who were to have presented bouquets to 
the judges were hurried back to Bratislava, their task 
unaccomplished. 

Since then a slight cooling off towards Slovakia has been 
noticeable. Towards the end of November M. Durcansky paid 
a visit to Germany, taking with him detailed plans for the 
economic reconstruction and development of Slovakia by 
Germany. Even factories in need of modernisation, water 
power to be developed and country roads to be metalled were 
fully listed. But the scheme was not endorsed. M. Durcansky 
returned home with it still in his pocket, the reason, it is 
believed, being that Herr Hitler did not consider that the 
Slovakia mangled by the Vienna Award merited heavy 
expenditure. Which of the policies for Slovakia will eventu- 
ally gain the Fihrer’s approbation, it is said in German 
diplomatic circles, is not yet clear. Although there may be 
nothing like M. Durcansky’s five-year plan in action it does 
not mean that Germany has lost her interest in Slovakia. 
There are many German advisers working in Bratislava and 
their activities are widespread. They cover, for instance, the 


* M. Sidor has recently been appointed representative of the Slovak Cabinet in the 
Central Cabinet, and also deputy of M. Beran, the Czecho-Slovak Prime Minister, 
and is believed to have moderated his views. 
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organisation of a huge influx of German tourists next season, 
including many thousand members of the “ Strength Through 
Joy ” (a workers’ holiday) movement, and also the organisa- 
tion of the Hlinka Guard. 

In any consideration of the future of Slovakia the Hlinka 
Guard cannot be overlooked. It is important as the means by 
which ideas connected with the “new Slovakia” will be 
spread throughout the land. It will tend to set among the 
mass of the people in the future a certain political and 
philosophical standard. Carol Murgas, the Supreme Organiser, 
and former editor of Slovak, the Populist paper, explains that 
the Hlinka Guard will cater in its ranks for everyone from the 
age of ten upwards. The Sokol, the famous athletic society, is 
to be disbanded on Slovak soil as it is considered to be tainted 
with Czech ideas, and so too is the Orel, the Catholic youth 
organisation. The official attitude of the Church towards the 
Hlinka Guard, a matter of supreme importance in so Catholic 
a land, was during the first days hostile but is now on the 
whole favourable. Some individual priests remain reserved, 
but others are members, even officers of the Guard. 

In their speeches M. Sidor, Murgas and other leaders of 
the Guard emphasise that now that ‘“‘ freedom” has been 
obtained, not dreams and illusions are wanted but the recog- 
nition of facts and hard work. No one has the right to enjoy 
the good things of the Slovak table who does not work and, it 
is already being suggested by implication, belong to the Hlinka 
organisations. The Czech and Jewish problems are to be 
settled according to their “ rights.”” Women are to cease 
filling men’s jobs, and return to the hearth. The speeches 
seem to strike a strangely familiar echo often heard in the last 
six years. Most of the members are young officials and clerks 
in private or semi-State employ. Their attitude towards the 
Czechs or to anyone who stood in their way was at first over- 
bearing, an expression one was told of “‘ being master in one’s 
own house,” but is now beginning to calm down. The active 
anti-Semitism of the early days of November, when hundreds 
of Jews from every township in Slovakia were herded into 
buses, driven off and dumped in the territory to be occupied 
by Hungary (from which they were later driven back by the 
Hungarians) has rarely been repeated. Whether the pro-Ger- 
man group of M. Sidor and M. Durcansky realises the potential 
danger of its policy, whether they see that Germany is little 
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likely to assist out of sheer kindness of heart a land which, 
even if of no great economic value to her, is a useful stretch in 
the path to the east, is not clear. Expert observers who have 
watched developments in Bratislava from the first are of the 
opinion that M. Durcansky does not. 

After some days in Bratislava I felt that my picture would 
be incomplete if I had learnt nothing of the Czech point of 
view. I was anxious to discover two things: the attitude of 
the Czechs towards the “ new Slovakia” ; and whether, as a 
new and ardent nationalism had arisen so surprisingly from 
the ashes in Slovakia, something similar had perhaps happened 
in Bohemia. Prague appears again as a rich and prosperous 
city. Hotels and restaurants are full and the public accepts 
the new situation phlegmatically. But both they and their 
leaders, who unlike the Slovaks have lost all and gained 
nothing, are still too stunned to have made any clear plans for 
social.and economic reconstruction. In certain circles it is 
even believed that in six months they will slip willingly into a 
Greater German Reich, with a status similar to that of pre- 
war Bavaria; that is to say, having their own stamps, rail- 
ways and contingent for the army, and their own control of 
local finance, but otherwise subject to Berlin. 

With regard to Slovakia the general public has few opinions. 
News about happenings there is kept out of the Press by the 
strict censorship. The attitude of the Slovaks, however, has 
left the Czech leaders disillusioned and grievously hurt. It has 
hurt them more, perhaps, than anything they have suffered 
at the hands of the Germans, Hungarians or Poles. From these 
they expected hostility, but from the Slovaks it came as a 
complete surprise. As a reaction they are prepared to allow 
the Slovaks to do exactly as they like. Asked what would be 
their attitude should the Slovak Government introduce the 
promised corporative constitution, while the central govern- 
ment and the governments of the Czech lands and sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia remain on a democratic basis, or should 
they introduce anti-Semitic laws which were not in accord 
with those in the rest of the State, they expressed complete 
astonishment. Slovakia, they invariably remind one, is now 
an autonomous province and its Government can do exactly 
as it pleases within its own territory. No one will put any 
obstacles in its way. ; 

The situation as it at present stands seems to be not without 
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its dangers for the future. Suppose that M. Durcansky with 
his pro-German sympathies succeeds Father Tiso as Prime 
Minister, as he may possibly do later on, and that the 
Czechs continue to maintain their attitude of reserve and 
abandon towards Slovakia. It is not an alarmist view to 
suggest that in this event further dissolution might take place 
in Czecho-Slovakia. The change might come about in many 
ways. One possible starting point is the demand for a customs 
union between Slovakia and Germany to the exclusion of the 


Czech lands. 


Since this article was written the alleged German plans for 
the Ukraine have come into the foreground. They are of great 
interest to Slovakia, which lies directly between Germany and 
the Ukraine, and might have a profound influence on her 
future development. Two schemes are envisaged: one, the 
incorporation of the Polish Ukraine, together with what 
appears to neutral observers to be a large section of purely 
Polish territory, in a new Czecho-Slovak or Slovak State, 
presumably under very close German control ; the other, the 
creation of an independent Ukrainian State consisting of 
sub-Carpathian Ruthenia (now the third province in the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic), the Polish, the Rumanian and 
perhaps also the Russian Ukraine. All Slovaks believe in one 
or other of the schemes and, rather surprisingly perhaps, are 
in favour of them ; some because they would like to bring low 
the Poles, who only a few months ago came to Hlinka’s 
funeral in deep mourning and acclaimed the Slovaks as 
brothers and now, having an unexpected chance, have seized 
slices of Slovak territory ; others because they feel that the 
creation of a new Ukrainian State would add to the composite 
strength of the Slav world and in the end work against Ger- 
many. Believers in the independent State idea do not view 
the necessary surrender of sub-Carpathian Ruthenia with any 
misgivings, and nobody, except perhaps the extremists of the 
Hlinka Guard who are Poland’s bitterest enemies, wants to 
become actively involved in a war if it can be avoided. 

MicHaet WINCH. 


THE ARAB-JEW CONFERENCE ON 
Pot NE. 


HE Arab-Jew Conference on Palestine which should be 
sitting in London within a few days of this reaching 
print, is something far more than an inquest on 
Partition. That hapless daughter of Jephtha had her doom 
sufficiently pronounced by the Report of the Palestine 
Partition Commission in three hundred pages of argument, 
statistics, and virtual predestination. Nor did the Com- 
mission’s own compromise-formula fare any better at Mr. 
MacDonald’s hands when he rose in the House to play the 
sexton and do it thoroughly. The bare proposal that the 
British Government should assume an unlimited liability as 
an expiation for its mistaken optimism or its self-righteous 
hesitation—according to the point of view—was wholly 
unacceptable in times like these, and the Colonial Secretary 
dismissed it as summarily as his predecessor had accepted the 
notion at the outset. Nor was anyone less surprised, I dare 
wager, than the members of the Commission themselves, for 
their repeated references to the absence of goodwill on either 
side leave us in no doubt whatever as to their view of the 
prospect of securing any partitional settlement by negotiation. 
In making this salutary announcement, however, Mr. 
MacDonald declared that His Majesty’s Government would 
“¢ continue their responsibility for the government of the whole 
of Palestine” and believed quite rightly that it was possible 
to find “‘ alternative means of meeting the needs of the diffi- 
cult situation described by the Royal Commission which will 
be consistent with their obligations to Arabs and Jews.” 
As a preliminary His Majesty’s Government invited represen- 
tatives of the Palestinian Arabs, of neighbouring Arab States 
and of the Jewish Agency to confer with them in London 
regarding future policy, including the question of immigra- 
tion. If agreement is not reached within a reasonable period 
His Majesty’s Government will themselves decide on. the 
policy which they will pursue, taking into consideration “ the 
international character of the Mandate with which they have 
been entrusted and their obligations in that respect.” This is 
a wise and prudent step. The “ surest foundation for peace 
and progress in Palestine would be an understanding between 
Arabs and Jews.” But, if His Majesty’s Government are 
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compelled themselves to decide the policy, their position will 
be considerably strengthened if it is as the result of an 
abortive attempt to reach agreement by conference. Memories 
are short, and few in England, or for that matter in Palestine, 
recollect the previous unsuccessful attempts at conferences. 
It will be well if those who have to pass judgment on the 
Government’s proposed policy have before them such pal- 
pable proof of the impossibility of settlement by agreement. 

At the moment of writing there is still a pause in the process 
of definition alike as to the Conference’s date of meeting and 
its actual composition. The neighbouring Arab States—Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and the Yemen—are ready with their respective 
delegations, according to latest advices; no difficulty is 
anticipated with respect to the Jewish representation ; and 
the British personnel can be announced at a moment’s notice. 
If all goes well, the Prime Minister is to preside at the opening 
session and to keep in close touch with Mr. MacDonald 
throughout the Conference’s duration. But it has never been 
regarded as the Government’s office to nominate a dele- 
gation for the Palestinian Arabs, and lacking this, the cast 
runs a risk of trying to play Hamlet without the Prince. It 
seems likely that this all-important section of the conclave 
may include several Arab leaders lately released from the 
Seychelles, and now for the moment at Beyrout. But the 
decisive move rests with the Palestinian group as a whole, 
and there are influential advisers enough amongst the Arabs 
themselves to warn them against the strategic error of leaving 
the nomination to go by default. Obviously the man and 
the moment are certainly theirs, for they have scored effective 
points already. They certainly ought not to lack satisfactory 
nominees in the initial talks which are the usual course 
adopted for discovering the likeliest points of contact for 
serviceable negotiation between the contending sides. Indeed, 
this very method of alternating consultations is a reminder 
that there is sometimes a swing of the pendulum of oppor- 
tunity at a moment of climax like this, and no true friend of 
Palestine can think of further unsettlement or delay without 
the profoundest regret. 

Arab circles in Egypt and Syria as well as in Palestine took 
exception to the passage in the British Declaration that “ His 
Majesty’s Government must reserve the right to refuse to receive 
those leaders whom they regard as responsible for the campaign 
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of assassination and violence.”” Arab circles were not alone in 
this criticism. If His Majesty’s Government did not intend 
to invite certain leaders there was no need to make any 
specific mention thereof. It was particularly unnecessary to 
emphasise, as the Colonial Secretary did a few days later, 
that this embargo was directed at the Mufti, for Hag Amin 
had no intention of going to London, even if invited. He has 
found a sanctuary in Syria near Beyrout whence, in spite of 
all that is said to the contrary and of all the precautions taken 
by the French and Lebanese authorities, he continues to 
maintain close contact with, and to control, the leaders of the 
revolt in Palestine. He feels that no matter how explicit might 
be the assurances given him, before he left for London, that 
he could return to Syria, when the time came the situation 
might easily be considered to have so developed that he could 
not be allowed to resume his residence there. Moreover, from 
a tactical viewpoint, it would be far more satisfactory to send 
a delegate whom he could disavow if necessary, or for whose 
success he could take credit. 

Mr. MacDonald’s speech in the House was the most states- 
manlike utterance any British Minister has made on the 
subject of Palestine for many a long year. It did not meet 
with the approval of the Jews, who considered that it was too 
partial to the Arabs and who, forgetting that the Jewish 
Agency represent world Jewry, maintained that if Arab States 
are represented, countries specially interested in Jewish 
settlement in Palestine should also attend. His words have, 
however, much gratified the Arabs. But although General 
Haining’s forces now occupy the whole country and dominate 
the bands, the people still remain under the influence of rebel 
intimidation. They have admittedly some ground for this. 
Since the very courageous, by many regarded as premature, 
publication of Fakhry Nashashibi’s memorandum denouncing 
on behalf of 75 per cent. of the population the Mufti and 
his campaign, several of his prominent supporters have been 
struck down. Others have been forced to flee the country. 
Further, whereas the Colonial Secretary announced in what 
seemed categorical terms the exclusion of all whom the 
Government regard as “responsible for the campaign of 
assassination and violence,” within a week the House had 
been informed that His Majesty’s Government would extend 
invitations to the leaders exiled on the Seychelles. Those 
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leaders were deported because of their membership of the 
Higher Arab Committee and their association with that cam- 
paign. Are we, is asked from Dan to Beersheba, to infer that 
His Majesty’s Government do not mean what they have stated 
twice by the mouth of the Colonial Office, and that within a 
short time they may reconsider their attitude towards Hag 
Amin and allow him to return to his post in Jerusalem, which, 
by the way, is a life appointment ? 

There has, indeed, been so much vacillation in British 
policy, the history of our relations with other similar national 
movements reveals so many volte-faces, those who have stood 
by us in times of stress have so often been abandoned to their 
fate, that it is not surprising that to-day no one in Palestine 
has confidence in our assurances or our decisions. Most Arabs 
are heartily sick of the situation that has lasted since 1936. 
They abhor the campaign of assassination and intimidation. 
They do not willingly recognise the Mufti’s leadership. They 
want to co-operate in working out the compromise solu- 
tion which they recognise is inevitable if Palestine is ever 
again to have peace and prosperity. Some have already had 
the courage and confidence to come out into the open and 
denounce the extremists. Obviously there is no certainty 
that the Mufti would never return to Palestine; but seeing 
that His Majesty’s Government mean to carry into execution 
the policy they propose, we must make allowance for the 
chances of a landslide away from Hag Amin. But no matter 
how much we have really made up our minds to grasp, and 
this time hold, the Palestine nettle, I fear that it will take 
a long time to convince the majority of the Arabs that we are 
determined to adhere to whatever policy we propose. In 
spite of all that is said to the contrary, there is every possi- 
bility at the time of writing that Palestine Arabs will be 
represented at the Conference—it may be, if the matter is 
skilfully handled, with the approval of the Mufti. This 
would ease the situation, though it would not furnish any 
greater guarantee of satisfactory results. The Jews will 
certainly accept the invitation. 

A Round Table conference is very doubtful. The Jews 
maintain that conversations must have for basis the Balfour 
Declaration and the Mandate. The Arabs decline to sit in 
with them on this basis, as they do not recognise that the 
Jews have any rights in Palestine. Likewise there is but 
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scanty prospect of any definite results from the separate 
conversations which His Majesty’s Government may have, 
on the one hand with the Jewish delegates and on the other 
hand with the Arab representatives. The leaders of either 
side will find it difficult, if not dangerous for their position, 
to accept voluntarily, even in return for concessions from 
the opposing party, a compromise on immigration, which is 
the fons et origo of the whole trouble. It would be a positive 
miracle if Mr. MacDonald were able to persuade them to this 
end. It seems far more likely that he will have to announce 
the Government’s policy and impose it—with little assistance 
from the Arab side but with no resistance from the Jewish. 

The Palestine Partition Commission draw attention to the 
remarkable expansion in Arab population since the war— 
from 635,000 to 990,000. The annual natural increase, 25:01 
per mille, is far higher than in Egypt, India or Japan. Its 
continuation will intensify the demand for supplementary 
employment, which is vital to a large proportion of the Arab 
population. Supplementary employment has so far been 
provided by Jewish capital, and the Commission is of opinion 
that if the source of that employment were cut off, the conse- 
quences would be serious to the Arabs. Mr. MacDonald is, 
however, incorrect in saying that but for the Jews Palestine 
to-day would not have more than 600,000 Arabs, which was 
the constant population in Turkish times. Likewise it is an 
unfair presentation of the case to state, as the Comissioner 
does, that “ we cannot imagine that ... His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be willing to provide funds from the British 
taxpayers’ pocket for the sake of enabling a larger Arab 
population to support itself in Palestine.”’ 

The reason the Arab population remained constant under 
the Turks was that some 20,000 young men were sent every 
year to the Yemen and the Hedjaz, whence few ever returned. 
But it is inconceivable that had there been no Jewish immigra- 
tion Great Britain would not have introduced, at her own 
expense, in the mandated territory social reforms which, as 
has been the case under British administration elsewhere, 
notably in the Sudan, would have produced a marked increase 
in population, While it is by no means sure that the British 
taxpayer would be unwilling to provide funds “ to enable a 
larger Arab population to support itself in Palestine,” it 1s 
certain beyond dispute that he would be ready to do so to 
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enable the fulfilment of the “sacred trust of civilisation,” 
accepted by the British Empire “ on behalf of not merely the 
peoples of Palestine, but of multitudes in other lands to whom 
those places, one or both, are Holy Places.” But the fact that 
“the future of the Arab population is already menacing 
unless Jewish immigration and Jewish imports of capital are 
allowed to continue” is no argument in favour of the past 
few years’ scale of immigration, which has caused the Arab 
fears at which the Jews mock, though these fears are very 
real indeed. Immigration is possible and desirable in the 
interests of the country generally. But it must be on rational 
lines. The majority of Arabs would assent to a restricted form 
of immigration if they could be convinced that this would in 
no way prejudice their present political position. And many 
Jews now in the country would rejoice if the flow of com- 
petitors were stemmed. 

There are two schools of thought as to the manner in which 
immigration will be restricted. It may be permitted so long 
as the ratio between the two communities, Jewish and Arab, 
remains, say, forty to sixty. The difference in the birth and 
death rates of Jews and Arabs would ensure that there would 
always be a margin for Jewish immigration. Or it may take 
the form of “zoning,” that is to say in the coastal area immi- 
gration would be free, in the plains it would be controlled, 
and in areas like Galilee it would be prohibited. But while 
such systems would not be easy to apply, the ratio expedient 
would undoubtedly be the more satisfactory. 

Both Arabs and Jews expect that a strict control will be 
exercised on land sales—almost as strong an Arab objection 
as immigration. Also some form of representative government 
based on population proportion as a step towards that 
national form of government which, demanded by the Arabs, 
is also the ultimate goal of the Mandate. In this connection 
the first of the two brief comments made by the Commission 
on page 245 of its report offers food for reflection. The 
Commission, suggesting that the British Government might 
decide that “economic federality ” offered a satisfactory 
means of overcoming the financial and economic difficulties 
of partition, says it should be possible to provide a similar 
solution for certain of the administrative difficulties, such as 
communications. If a scheme had been accepted whereby 
these activities were reserved for the central government, 
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there would have remained for the States merely the municipal 
and cultural field. 

It might well be that some development under the Mandate 
in the direction of municipal and cultural autonomy in both 
Arab and Jewish communities would lead in time to their 
mutual discovery of the benefit of co-operation, which, con- 
trary to what so many affirm, is by no means an impossibility. 
It is, in fact, in active practice to-day not only in some of the 
municipalities, but in various commercial and industrial 
enterprises. On page 118 the Commission writes : 


If Jewish immigration . . . is to continue under suitable con- 
ditions .. . it is essential that the causes of Arab fears .. . should 
be removed. The Arabs should be told in precise and unequivocal 
terms what safeguards are proposed in order to protect them from 
the economic domination of the Jews. 


And again on page 122: 


It is most important that the goodwill of the Arabs should be 
secured in advance of any direct action for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing Jewish settlement in this area. 


This might well be pondered by both the British Government 
and the Zionists. Had trouble been taken twenty years ago 
to appeal in “ precise and unequivocal terms ” to the Arabs 
and to secure their goodwill, the situation to-day would have 
been very different. 

From the political point of view the handling of the 
Palestine problem has been persistently obscured from the 
beginning by considerations of sentiment. Now, humani- 
tarian feelings are threatening further to complicate the issue. 
To affirm, as the Zionists do, that the Central European 
Jewish refugee problem is indissolubly linked with that of 
Palestine is to misinterpret both the Mandate and the Balfour 
Declaration. It displays a lamentable lack of sense of pro- 
portion. Palestine cannot possibly provide any solution for, 
nor can it even contribute in any measure to the alleviation 
of, the Central European Jewish situation. , 

In any case the time has come to view the Palestine problem 
from the entirely practical aspect, decide what is for the 
general good of Palestine as a whole without regard for senti- 
ment or humanitarian ideas, and, what is even more 1m- 
portant, administer the country firmly on the lines of the 
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policy decided upon. Yet no solution will bring any relief 
unless the British Government decides to ‘‘ govern” in 
Palestine, a thing it has never done. The manner in which 
the Colonial Secretary has so far handled the question as well 
as his speech affords great promise that the Palestine problem 
will at last receive this consideration. 

But while it is in the power of Mr. MacDonald to bring 
political tranquillity to this stricken land, public security 
must for some time remain unsatisfactory. There are in the 
hills quite a number of men wanted for capital offences, who 
prefer to continue the fight rather than surrender to certain 
execution. Also since time immemorial banditry has existed 
in Palestine and the economic stress resulting from the 
rebellion has augmented the number of those exercising that 
profession. This is why it is essential that a large force of 
troops be maintained in the country for some time, certainly 
until the police, now happily strengthened by a large British 
element, have been completely reorganised to meet the new 
conditions. 

ARTHUR MERTON. 


ALSATIAN UNREST. 
Ie his decisive speech of September 26th, Herr Hitler gave 


the assurance that once the incorporation of the Sudeten- 

Deutschen into the Reich had been carried out, his terri- 
torial aims would be satisfied, and that he would henceforth 
claim no other territory and no other German minority living 
outside the German frontiers. In order to calm the French 
Government he mentioned especially Alsace and the German- 
speaking population of that country and pledged his word 
that he had renounced for ever the winning of them back for 
Germany. The question is not only whether this assurance 
is sincere and can be trusted but also whether an Alsatian 
Henlein will rise or exists already, who would in spite of Herr 
Hitler’s pledge appeal to him to liberate the Alsatians as he 
has done the Sudeten-Deutschen. Could Herr Hitler neglect 
such an appeal? And is such an appeal possible ? 

First of all let us consider Herr Hitler’s own words. They 
are really remarkable for no German Chancellor, even of 
democratic Germany, has ever made such a formal declara- 
tion. As a matter of fact the Alsatian problem has never 
ceased to exist since France, according to the Treaty of 
Versailles, took over the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
which she had lost in 1870. As soon as the peace negotiations 
had begun, in 1919, Germany claimed a plebiscite in the 
former German provinces, and this demand was backed by 
the French Socialists and Communists. It was resolutely 
refused, not only by France but also by all the other vic- 
torious Powers, including the United States. The only thing 
granted then was the authorisation to leave the country and 
emigrate to Germany. The German press of those days was 
full of violent articles and sensational pictures trying to 
illustrate the alleged brutality with which the Alsatian 
emigrants were expelled by the French. Very soon after the 
Treaty of Versailles, Dr. Robert Ernst founded a press 
agency named Elsass-Lothringische Heimatsstimmen, which 
was edited first in Frankfort and later in Berlin and dis- 
tributed to the German newspapers. There were signs which 
seemed to prove that this agency had obtained financial 
subsidies from some official or semi-official sources. It pub- 
lished violent anti-French articles which were written as if 
sent directly by correspondents in Alsace, and during the 
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first years that followed the peace the French protested 
frequently against this campaign and what they called forged 
reports. Even German newspapers which were generally 
inclined to advocate a policy of understanding did not 
refrain from printing some of these articles. Things became 
better when the Locarno Treaty had been signed, and only 
the nationalistic press continued the campaign. Considerable 
agitation arose again when in 1928 the French Government 
ordered the prosecution of a number of Alsatian editors and 
local political leaders who advocated autonomy in Alsace. 
Once again emotion ran high in the German press, and during 
the trial even German democratic newspapers were seized by 
the French authorities when entering French territory. All 
this agitation might finally have died out had not 1933 
brought the National-Socialists into power in Germany. 
Things changed rapidly, and it is just this situation which 
renders Herr Hitler’s new assurances so very remarkable. 

If they are really sincere he will be forced to repudiate all 
that has happened in the last few years in Alsace in the name 
of the great all-German community. He will be obliged to 
stop in very clear words the ever increasing propaganda and 
more or less open work of undermining which is going on in 
Alsace. Will he do it? Otherwise the Alsatian question, in 
spite of his speech, will not be settled and may lead to new 
and dangerous conflicts. What if one day a sort of Alsatian 
Henlein should appeal to the Fuehrer and claim his assist- 
ance ? Will he remain deaf or will he declare that he cannot 
remain insensible to it? 

But is there really a man who could become the Alsatian 
Henlein ? This is not impossible. Anyone travelling in Alsace 
is bound to come upon signs of a very active National- 
Socialist propaganda. Jewish shops are nightly covered with 
posters of exactly the same character as is usual in Germany. 
They carry inscriptions like these: “The Jews are the 
authors of our misfortune,” “ Do you want to be governed 
and exploited by the Jews? ” “ This is a Jewish shop, don’t 
enter!” There are bookshops in Strasbourg and in other 
Alsatian cities showing no other books than German National- 
Socialist propaganda written by well-known leaders of the 
National-Socialists and exhibiting openly the German 
“ Swastika.” From over the German border of the Rhine 
are sent daily great quantities of German newspapers and 
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magazines. According to an official statement they number 
about 50,000a week. They are sold at an astonishingly low price 
which does not correspond to the rate of exchange. German 
illustrated magazines with pictures of the enthusiastic recep- 
tions of Herr Hitler in ancient Austria and the Sudeten- 
Deutsch provinces which should cost 3-60 French francs 
are sold at less than half this price. There are newspaper 
kiosks covered with German newspapers and magazines, 
where it is difficult to find French or Alsatian newspapers 
printed in German. At the same time the German broad- 
casting stations of Stuttgart and Sarrebruck send out once a 
week an “ Alsatian programme.” From time to time a voice 
can be heard saying: “‘ Here is comrade Fritz H. I am a 
native of the Alsatian village or city of . During the war 
I served in the regiment. If any comrade of my old 
regiment is hearing me over there I should feel very glad to 
get into touch with him. Please write to - Atethe 
German University of Frankfort there exists an Alsace- 
Lorraine Institute where all sorts of questions concerning 
these provinces are treated. The German radio broadcasting 
station of Sarrebruck sends every evening a “ Frontier echo ” 
and cites only such articles and newspapers as are hostile to 
France or to the French Left parties. German anti-Semitic 
propaganda is also invading Alsace. In order to escape the 
suspicion of the French authorities parcels are not always 
sent from Germany but from Morocco or Algiers to Alsatian 
addresses. The French have discovered that between harm- 
less novels were hidden anti-Semitic pamphlets published by 
the well-known anti-Semitic propaganda centre in Erfurt 
under the direction of Colonel Fleischhauer. They contain 
questions like these : “ Do you think that the Jews are trying 
to spread the foot-and-mouth disease? Can you give proofs ? 
Do you think that the Jewish cattle-merchants profit by this 
disease?” When the plebiscite in Austria took place and 
every German living abroad was instructed to vote for the 
Anschluss the Alsatian territory was inundated with leaflets 
carrying the command to obey the order of the Fuehrer. They 
had been strewn from an aeroplane and were very thin so that 
a very great quantity could be scattered over a vast area. 
One has also to notice that the number of arrested and con- 
demned spies in Alsace and Lorraine is rapidly increasing, 
and it has happened that French soldiers of the Maginot line 
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when on guard before the powder magazine have been 
attacked. But all this, serious as it may be, is not the real 
centre of the problem. What is infinitely more dangerous 
and more significant is the fact that there exists in Alsace a 
well-organised political movement resembling very closely 
Herr Henlein’s propaganda which has proved so successful. 
Who are the leaders ? 

There is Herr Bickler who has created the Jungmannsschaft, 
the office of which is in Strasbourg. Herr Bickler is a solicitor, 
a man 34 years of age. He was born in Hottweiler of a German 
father and an Alsatian mother. After the war he remained 
in Alsace. He is now the editor of a weekly magazine, Fret 
V olk (Free People). When he appears before his followers they 
greet him with “ Fret Volk,” to which he answers ‘“ lm 
eigenen Land” (In our own country). They have installed a 
bookshop in Strasbourg, where practically nothing but 
National-Socialist propaganda is shown. The group has 
many offices, in Phalsbourg, Imbsheim and Quirweiller, and 
some of the local leaders are known. They are Dr. Alex 
Kramer, Dr. Kirsch and Pastor Merckling. The total number 
of the local groups is estimated at 116, but the French admit 
that there will probably be more which are not known. Their 
meetings are generally kept secret. Bickler himself recently 
made the following declaration : 


France treats Alsace very badly. She wants to suppress the 
German language, and has covered the country with fortifications 
which damage its industrial and commercial life. The Maginot 
line is an open wound. The French policy is bound to fail because 
we are a German country and a German people, and because we 
have 100 millions behind us. If there were a plebiscite in Alsace, 
70 per cent. of the population would demand autonomy. I am 
absolutely sure of it. 


It has to be remembered that these words were said after the 
Austrian Anschluss but before the incorporation of the 
Sudeten Deutschen into Germany. Nevertheless Herr 
Bickler spoke already of 100 million Germans whom he knew 
to be behind him! What does he think now? 

Herr Bickler is not the only propagandist. There is also 
Herr Fritz Spieser, who is no less active. Herr Spieser is a 
native of Neuweiler. A few years ago he married a young 
and very rich German baroness who provided him with 
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considerable means. In 1934 he bought the castle of Huehnen- 
burg and made it the centre of the Erwinsbund, i.e. an 
organisation of young men who, apparently harmless Scouts, 
are in reality fervent disseminators of National-Socialist ideas. 
Many of them come from over the German border. In 
summer-time they organise strange festivals in the castle 
with all the Teutonic pomp and rites which the National- 
Socialists regard as the expression of pure Germanism. Herr 
Spieser edits a number of periodicals, such as the reviews 
Strassburger Monatshefte and the Alsatian Calendar. He 
frequently travels in Germany, and it is strange that French 
officials have found him when crossing the frontier in pos- 
session of German authorisations to export large amounts of 
money from Germany, running to as much as 4,000 marks, 
while the ordinary German citizen is only allowed to export 
10 marks in silver coin. These authorisations had been 
granted by the Reichskulturkammer, the governmental 
organisation of the German press and writers. Herr Spieser 
seems to be in close contact with Herr Bickler. He also gave 
an interview to a French reporter a few months ago, when he 
said : 


I like the French and I am myself a French officer. But we 
are of German race, and we cannot fight joyfully for a country 
which tries to suppress us. It was a great fault that in 1918 
Alsace was not made a free and independent state like Luxembourg. 
The Austrian Anschluss is natural and the Austrians are now 
content. One has not been just in regard to Germany. One ought 
to give her colonies. It is logical that men of German race become 
again Germans. 


He also thinks that in the case of a plebiscite 80-85 per cent. 
of the population would vote for autonomy. 

The League of Alsatian Farmers is under the direction of 
Herr Joseph Bilger, of whom it is known that he is in rela- 
tions with the German anti-Semitic propaganda centre 
already mentioned. As the name of his organisation tells, 
Bilger addresses himself chiefly to farmers. The language he 
uses is rather strange and reminds one of the style of the 
German propaganda. In any case he does not suffer from lack 
of modesty. There are also other minor publications, such 
as the periodical Mitteilungen fuer lothringische Heimatskunde. 
It treats questions of local and historical interest. But it 1s 
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strange that one cannot buy a number without being a 
member of the organisation Fokloria. Then we have the 
Elsass-Lothringer Zeitung, the unique Alsatian newspaper 
printed in German which is allowed to enter Germany. The 
journal openly demands autonomy for Alsace. It belongs to 
a group which already in 1927 had aroused considerable 
unrest because it tried to found a “‘ Committee of minorities ” 
in France which should include also the populations of 
Brittany, Corsica and Flanders! The French authorities were 
forced to prosecute the leaders, who were heavily fined. 
There is also the Landespartei with similar aims. One of its 
leaders made the following declaration after the Austrian 
Anschluss : 


If Germany suffers from lack of certain materials it is due to 
the fact that Europe and France have measured too narrowly the 
German territory after the Treaty of Versailles. And also because 
they refuse to hand back the German colonies. I think that the 
French method of centralisation is even worse than the ancient 
German one. Every year I travel in Germany where I have many 
friends. I have found that order reigns over there and the farmers 
are satisfied. You (the French) have made a great mistake in 
cutting the valley of the Rhine into two separated branches and 
in separating men of the same race by an economic and political 
wall for which France is responsible. 


All this was said and printed before the annexation of the 
Sudeten Germans but after the Anschluss. Since then the 
danger of war had arisen, and on both sides of the Rhine the 
armies had been mobilised. These measures brought with 


them rather strange results. The above-mentioned Elsass- 


Lothringer Zeitung published the following declaration : 


During the days of the mobilisation we have seen that the 
Alsatians were granted equal rights and even privileges. When 
the first lines of defence were occupied, it was the Alsatians who 
would have suffered the first attack. The men of our country 
would have been sacrificed. Only few would have come back, and 
perhaps nobody would have found his family and his country. 
Our towns and villages would have been the first victims of the 
shells and bombs, and our wives and children would have wan- 
dered elsewhere in unknown country. When such sacrifices are 


expected from us we have a right that our demands should be 
heard! 


a 
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What are these demands? The same newspapers give a full 
list of them : 


A bilingual state does not exist in our country. This state would 
mean that all decrees were published in both languages, that the 
defendant can use his German mother tongue without the help 
of an interpreter, and that the man in the street can address 
himself to the highest authorities in his mother tongue. 


At the same time four Alsatian groups held a common meeting 
in Strasbourg, where a speaker declared : ‘‘ We have the same 
right to autonomy as the Slovaks and the Ruthenians.” The 
same groups asserted that all Alsatians loyally responded to 
the call to arms, but that they think that this loyalty merits 
now some compensation. As a matter of fact all of them 
declare they only want to obtain autonomy and do not wish 
to return to Germany, but the form in which this loyalty is 
expressed is somewhat strange, as was seen from the declara- 
tions previously cited. It is also a fact that even Catholic 
groups seem rather favourable to restrictions as regards the 
Jews. A few weeks after the Munich Agreement, Monsieur 
Joseph Rossé, editor of the Elsaessischer Kurter, and the 
important firm “ Alsatia”’ which publishes a considerable 
number of other newspapers and books, was violently 
attacked by some Paris newspapers of the Right because, in 
the opinion of their editors, Monsieur Rossé, who is also 
mayor and deputy of the city of Colmar, wants to be an 
“* Alsatian Henlein.”’ Monsieur Rossé, who declares himself 
a true Catholic, has strongly repudiated these attacks by 
assuring France of his perfect loyalty, but he also advocates 
restrictions with regard to the Alsatian Jews. He proposes 
to limit the number of Jewish lawyers, doctors and teachers! 
But although Monsieur Rossé thinks himself a true Catholic, 
other Catholic newspapers have energetically declared that 
such a view is incompatible with true Catholicism, which 
does not know any distinction of race in French citizens. 
This was the case with the two Paris Catholic newspapers, 
La Croix and L’Aube. It results from this that Alsatian 
Catholicism, at least where the group of Monsieur Rossé is 
concerned, differs from the really French one. 

Another consequence of the critical days of September is 
the demand of many Alsatian groups to come to an under- 
standing with Germany. Immediately after the Munich 
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agreement, a great number of Alsatian newspapers asked for 
the removal of German political refugees from the news 
service of the French broadcasting stations of Paris and 
Strasbourg. In the eyes of the autonomists these refugees do 
everything in order to prevent a German-French entente. The 
same have also approved of the attitude of Monsieur Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin, former French Premier, who had sent 
congratulations to Hitler as one of the “ saviours of peace.” 
“The vampires attack Flandin because he has committed 
the crime of sending congratulations to the four statesmen 
of Munich. No wonder that anti-Semitic feeling is strong and 
is even growing stronger.”” Why should anti-Semitic feeling 
rise because of disapproval of Monsieur Flandin’s step? The 
answer is that Monsieur Wallach, deputy of Muehlhouse, has 
resigned from Flandin’s party on account of his telegram to 
Herr Hitler which he, like many other members of the party, 
thought unworthy of France. But Monsieur Wallach is a 
Jew, and therefore ‘ anti-Semitic feeling is strong”! A fine 
specimen of disguised anti-Semitic propaganda! 

There is, however, no doubt that the danger of war and the 
measures which had to be taken have left considerable unrest 
in Alsace. Not only the autonomists and the parties of the 
Right but also the Alsatian Socialists are very anxious to 
prevent another conflict between Germany and France. 
Even the Socialist group of the department of Bas-Rhin, i.e. 
of the lower part of Alsace with Strasbourg as capital, have 
passed a resolution which declares : 


The Socialists of Alsace, living in a province which is particularly 
exposed to the devastations which would be the result of a German- 
French war, understand more than any other the sacrifices which 
have been made in order to conserve peace. They have therefore 
greeted the Munich agreement with a profound relief mingled 
with regret. 


They also affirm, like other groups of the Right : 


The federation of Alsatian Socialists is aware of the fact that 
Alsace is suffering from international insecurity, which incites 
men, capital and industries to leave the country and the most 
menaced frontier. They demand that the Government should 
take all necessary measures to revive Alsatian economy. 


As a matter of fact, some big industrial organisations had 
been removed into the interior, and the Alsatian population 
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feared an increase in unemployment resulting from these 
measures. The Government has already acknowledged the 
necessity of special credits to Alsace. There is, therefore, 
almost unanimity in demanding a German-French under- 
standing which, following the expression of a Right group, 


is a question of life or death for our border country which can only 
recover and develop when the peace on the Rhine is definitely 
settled. We demand an immediate German-French non-aggressive 
agreement. 


On December 7th, 1938, Herr von Ribbentrop signed in 
Paris a German-French agreement, according to which there 
exists no problem so far as the German-French frontier is 
concerned. This agreement has been interpreted in Germany 
as another proof that Germany has definitively abandoned 
Alsace. In France, however, scepticism still remains. 
M. Chautemps, vice-premier, assured the French Parliament 
at the end of last year that France does not know an 
“ Alsatian problem,” but he admitted that foreign propaganda 
must be watched and that his Government would not hesitate 
to take the necessary steps. Almost at the same time, 
M. Grumbach, a Socialist Member of Parliament and himself 
an Alsatian, declared at the Socialist Party Congress at the 
end of last December : “ A month before the tragic events of 
September I foretold the secret mobilisation of Germany. 
To-day I inform you that Hitler, in spite of the new German- 
French agreement, is making new preparations which concern 
the West. Yes, I say the West of Germany.” Finally, it must 
be mentioned that the “ Volksbund fuer das Deutschtum 1m 
Ausland” (The People’s Association for the Defence of 
Germans living abroad), a semi-official publication, has issued 
a new calendar for the year 1939 containing a list of Germans 
living outside the German frontiers. This list mentions 
1,700,000 living in France! It is accompanied by a declaration 
inviting all Germans living abroad to work for the defence of 
the German language, German schools, and German mentality. 

There are, as we have seen, different reasons for unrest 1n 
Alsace. Some of them are relatively easy to eliminate. 
Others are, however, more dangerous. The French think 
that the Nazi-propaganda and the autonomists are not yet 
a real danger. In any case, their authors seem to nourish 


other feelings and hopes. 
R. A. FRrEDMAN. 


FOOD AND SPORT. 


HE dark cloud of war is over the land. At any moment 

it may burst and sow death and destruction upon us. 

If it comes, which God forbid, the most vital problem 
of defence will be how to keep our people fed until the war 
ends. Last time, with command of the seas and the world’s 
resources available, we succeeded, but only by rationing. 
Submarine sinkings were counteracted in time to escape 
famine. And famine would have meant defeat and sur- 
render. At present, taking all food-stuffs together, we produce 
less than one-half of what we consume, and are dependent 
for the rest on supplies from over the seas. Stop these or 
any considerable proportion of them, and we starve. Even 
to-day a vast number of our population get less food than is 
necessary for health, and our position is less secure than in 
1918. 

Then submarines were practically the only danger to 
incoming food ships. To-day their size, range and power are 
greater, and the danger is doubled by bombing from the air. 
Then all seas and oceans were open to us. To-day fortifications 
and air bases established and controlled by our most likely 
enemies could close the Mediterranean and jeopardise the 
East African route, thus shutting off supplies from India, 
Australia, the Cape, and all the countries from which we then 
imported via these routes. That this is their aim is no longer 
in doubt. With these risks to face and nearly five million 
more mouths to feed, how vital is the need for less dependence 
on oversea supplies, which increased home production, and 
that alone, can insure. 

Home production of food can be increased in one way only, 
by fuller use and better use of the land. Fuller use means 
bringing more land under cultivation; better use means 
more intensive use of land now cultivated. But for decades 
the tendency has been the other way. Comparing the last 
year for which figures are available with the year before the 
War : 


Total area of Great Britain (excluding water) w+» 56,201,688 acres 
Total under cultivation—crops and grass (1913) 31,937,303 ,, 
Total under cultivation—crops and grass (1936) 29,456,699 _,, 
Lost for any kind of food production ... wns BAGO, 00K es 
Population (1913) 41,302,000, (1937) 46,008,000, Inc. 4,706,000 
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It will thus be seen that since 1913 our source of supply has 
gone down while the number of people needing it has gone up 
by millions. With greater risk of supplies cut off we are less 
able to produce them at home by what 2,480,000 acres could 
be made to yield. Besides this, agricultural experts declare 
that, with the finest soil in the world, we get less per culti- 
vated acre than countries in Europe with poorer soils and 
worse climate. Some years ago Lord Ernle calculated it at 
one-fifth that of Belgium and two-thirds that of Denmark. 

During this period experimental stations like Rothamsted 
have discovered hardy grasses that will thrive on bleak hill- 
sides and hardy grains that will grow on poor soils ; chemists 
have produced manures that enrich them; agricultural 
colleges have trained men in the knowledge of problems and 
the use of discoveries that reduce the area incapable of 
profitable use and make inexcusable neglect to restore to 
food production much land now waste. On the many causes 
contributing to our backwardness as compared with other 
countries, and on the many remedies so far attempted, I 
make no comment, except that they have miserably failed to 
affect the process described. Questions of tenure, taxation, 
marketing boards, protection, subsidies, quotas et hoc genus 
omne lie outside the subject of this paper, which is an inquiry 
into how far and in what way sport as now practised hinders 
the full use of land for the production of food. 

Ever since the industrial revolution the nature and functions 
of rural land ownership have been undergoing change. Before 
that, rural landlords depended for their livelihood on the land 
in their possession being used. Since, in increasing numbers, 
rural estates have passed into the hands of men who, having 
acquired fortunes in business, have bought them as the 
readiest means to acquire county status and entry into 
Society, i.e. for amenity rather than profit, of which business 
made them independent. Amenities is a pseudonym for 
amusement, which, to the country gentleman, means sport, 
mainly blood sports, the slaughter by gun or hounds of wild 
creatures in field, moor and forest. Thus for decades there 
has been a tendency to reverse Campbell-Bannerman’s aim, 
and the country has become “ more of a pleasure-ground for 
the rich and less of a treasure-house for the people.” Amenity 
has come first, production second; more preserves, less 
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“ Blood sports” means the shedding of blood as a means 
to amuse and to give pleasure, a form of sadism that persists 
in certain circles and is perpetuated from generation to 
generation by teaching children to associate cruelty with fun, 
a mangled beast as essential to the joy of a glorious cross- 
country ride. But I am concerned here with economic, rather 
than moral results. Blood sports require living victims, sug- 
gestively called “ game,” for the most part. Game is destruc- 
tive. Its presence on or near farms involves risks and losses 
that discourage and often prevent intensive culture. It would 
be unreasonable to expect the cultivator to sink capital in 
improvements that would double his output, knowing that 
his crops or live stock are liable to depredation by fox, hare, 
rabbit, pheasant, and that during the hunting season his 
fences may be broken, his fields trodden down and whole 
crops injured or destroyed in a day by fifty or a hundred men, 
horses and hounds galloping over them in pursuit of a fox. 
Even if sure of recovering his loss from the hunt, that would 
not prevent the loss of the material destroyed to the food 
supply of the nation. 

Some farms are let with sporting rights reserved ; in some 
cases the land is let to one tenant and sporting rights to 
another. In either case the interests of the cultivator conflict 
with those of the sportsman, and this cannot conduce to the 
best, i.e. the most productive, use of the soil. The fact that 
the Danish cultivator escapes such disadvantages may well 
account for his greater return from inferior soil as compared 
with his British compeer. Blood sports lead to bad farming 
and under-cultivation, as well as to no farming at all over 
considerable areas of game preserves and fox coverts. In so 
far as that is true their abolition would bring much derelict 
land into use and would add to the yield of half-farmed land, 
thereby reducing our dependence on overseas produce in case 
of war or blockade. 

Of the millions of acres lost to agriculture since the war all 
were arable except 307,000. Of England and Wales I have 
not obtained detailed particulars, but it is well known that 
much has been turned over to sport, from production to 
waste, from treasure-house to pleasure-ground. For Scotland 
figures are known, and the scandal almost passes belief. Of 
Scotland’s total area, 19,200,000 acres, no less than 3,432,285 
were returned in 1920 as deer forest, of which more than a 
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million had been withdrawn from cultivation during the 
previous twenty years. To enable a few rich men to indulge 
their taste for killing, not only were thousands of crofters and 
others deprived of home and livelihood, but the country was 
denuded of the food they would have provided, and her 
defences were by that much weakened. 

The position in Great Britain is this: population to be fed 
46,000,000 (1937), showing increase since before the war of 
nearly 4,750,000, but a decrease in the agricultural population 
of 235,000 up to 1931 (census) and many thousands since. 
The 1931 census includes 10,706 gamekeepers. A glance at 
the figures given above will show that after allowing for the 
area cultivated and 5,000,000 acres (an outside figure) for 
towns, villages and roads, there remain unworked and dere- 
lict, yielding as food only rough grazing for a few thousand 
sheep, cattle, pigs, etc., employing almost no capital or labour, 
the appalling figure 21,744,919 acres. 

In other words more than one-third of the whole island of 
Great Britain lies waste, while we import yearly millions of 
tons these acres could be made to yield, providing homes, 
maintenance and work for thousands who now overcrowd 
our towns and queue up for unemployment pay at labour 
exchanges. Of course on some of these acres nothing can be 
grown (rock, bog, etc.), but with the resources referred to 
above much “ rough grazing” could be made to yield rich 
grass and some of it restored to arable and yield crops. 
Agricultural experts have declared that most land below 
1,000 feet and some up to 1,500 feet is cultivable; but not 
while denuded of men and given up to game. The Deer 
Forest Commission 1892 reported that of the area then 
devoted to sport in Scotland alone 1,782,785 acres were 
suitable for crofters’ holdings. The 1,112,833 added since are 
practically all of that character. If restored to agriculture 
thousands of despairing applicants are ready to take up and 
use it. 

Whatever other forces contribute to curtail the use of land, 
it is clear that so far as agriculture has given place to game, 
sport as now practised is a leading cause of diminishing our 
economic welfare and especially our food resources, and thus 
of weakening our first line of defence. It sacrifices the welfare 
of 46,000,000 consumers and the livelihood of tens of thou- 
sands, to the mere amusement of a few people, probably not 
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more than 20,000 in all. At a time like the present the with- 
holding of land from use or its transfer from plough to 
pleasure is as unpatriotic as in 1916, when Lord Selborne’s 
Committee reported “ that the waste of good land on game or 
games is inconsistent with patriotism.” Without legislation 
the remedy is in the hands of the few who own the land and 
control its use. If they fail to act, then the Government which 
is responsible for the safety of the realm, and is spending 
1,500 millions to protect it, should act. I have carefully kept 
politics out of this paper, my object being merely to give 
information. But unlike other possessions, in legal theory land 
is not a property but a trust, and under feudal tenure was so 
in reality. To ask that Government make the fact fit the 
theory if the landlords will not, is not party, only common 
sense. A Government that allows land to become and remain 
derelict without imposing use as a condition of holding can 
be neither truly national nor patriotic, in that its regard for 
privilege exceeds its concern for national safety. 

The only beneficiaries of blood sports are the sportsmen, 
their dependants and a few tradesmen who cater for their 
needs. Everybody else suffers, farmer, small holder, poultry 
keeper and above all 46,000,000 consumers. Game preserving 
and pursuit promotes bad farming, prevents land settlement, 
lowers productiveness and injures stock. But it would be 
unfair to end this paper without examining the main argu- 
ments by which blood sportsmen seek to justify their practice. 

Justification is claimed on the ground that game and 
“vermin”? must be kept down to save farmers from ruin. 
Breeding partridges and pheasants in numbers far greater 
than their natural increase, importing foxes and hares from 
districts where abundant to districts where they are scarce, 
and even from abroad, are strange methods of keeping them 
down. If the actual user of land were not deterred by custom 
or law or the fear of his landlord’s disfavour, he could and 
would keep down game far more effectively than by hunt and 
battue. 

Again, hunting and shooting increase the food supply by 
adding venison and game to the menu. But the amount of 
such addition is infinitesimal and its food value a fraction of 
the value of the food production that game preservation 
prevents. The argument that hunting makes for health, 
adventure and manliness, that it fits men and furnishes horses 
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for the army, is specious but false. For these things need no 
animal victim. The drag requires horses as well as hounds, 
and it provides all the joys of hunting except its cruelty. As 
to courage and manliness, the terrorising and chasing and 
slaughtering of a fox by fifty or a hundred men, horses and 
hounds calls out no courage, and is not manly, only brutal 
and cowardly, did huntsmen stop to think. 

The huntsmen’s chief stand-by, however, is that they bring 
prosperity to the villages by the money they bring and spend 
there. Some years ago the British Field Sports Society pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which they claimed that money spent on 
horses, hounds, servants and upkeep amounted to {4,550,000 
per annum, towhich must be added from ten to twelve millions 
of personal purchases. Whether this estimate has since been 
revised I know not, nor how much debited to hunting would 
be spent anyway by the same persons in the same country on 
equine sports like polo. But most huntsmen are well-to-do and 
run accounts at the big town stores, and the amount of their 
buying from village tradesmen is problematical. If the facts 
given already have any meaning, the absence of game and of 
the cruelty and waste involved in preserving and destroying 
it would so increase rural produce and rural employment as 
to make unimportant the profit from hunting made by a little 
country tradesman here and there. The B.F.S.S. suggest that 
if deprived of living creatures as quarry “a proportion... 
would be spent abroad.” I think better of the patriotism of 
their members than they. But why should such spending 
cease, or its benefit, so far as it is beneficial, even diminish ? 
Hounds will follow a scent, whether laid by animal or drag. 
Substitute the drag and everything is left except the kill. If 
the live quarry only will keep the chase going, then hunting, 
however fashionable, fosters blood lust and should be ended 
in the interests of morality. The living quarry is the source 
of nearly all the mischief. 

Stop preserving the fox to hunt and he will soon disappear 
except in wild or remote places where he ceases to be a 
menace or even a nuisance. Stop the slaughter by game- 
keepers of the farmer’s friends (stoat, weasel, owl, etc.) and 
Nature’s balance will quickly reduce the farmer’s pests (rats, 
mice, rabbits, etc.) and make easier their extermination, if 
desired. Stop preserving game and fruitful fields will replace 
coverts and waste. 
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With a live quarry the hounds must follow over fields, 
ploughed or grass, destroy fences, frighten and injure sheep, 
cattle, fowls and geese, and thus deprive the land user of the 
fruits of his industry. With the drag scent can be laid over 
rough country where horses’ hoofs do little damage, avoiding 
fences, fields and farm-yards, and leaving cultivators in 
peace, and their property in safety. Secret courses can be 
laid, discoverable only by the hounds, which add the spice of 
surprise and adventure claimed to be the chief charm of the 
chase, charm only achievable by the pitiless harrying and 
slaughter of a beautiful and sensitive living creature. Taking 
the blood out of sport need not reduce it in amount or enjoy- 
ment. Only when the instinct to kill is strong is any sacrifice 
called for. But when non-indulgence means increasing the 
agricultural resources and food supply of the nation and 
thereby her safety and independence, is not this small sacri- 
fice worth making by sportsmen who are patriots, or failing 
them, worth enforcing by a really National Government? 

H. G. CHancE.ior. 
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AMERICA INTERVENES. 


S America intervened in the physical European war 
twenty-two years ago, so now she has intervened in the 
ideological war. If war be politics by other means, as 

Clausewitz defined it, the present politics may be defined as war 
by other means. In the method at any rate we have improved. 
The last time, America’s intervention implied, and in some 
degree brought about, the end of the conflict. The hope that 
springs eternal as each new year ousts the old may prompt 
the belief that the analogy may hold in the present case. 
Certainly it helps if the men who lead Germany know that 
across the Atlantic another intervention is afoot. 

The analogy is worth looking at. When Europe plunged 
into war in 1914 America settled down to her neutrality and 
to her impartial trade. Or thought she would settle down. 
What Germany’s opponents called the technique of Schreck- 
lichkeit (or terrorism)—conceiving that none but a German 
word could appropriately be used to describe the German 
thing—made an angry impression on American opinion. By 
that technique as many ships as possible were sunk, merchant 
ships for choice, others by accident. On May 7th, 1915, a 
German submarine cruising in the Atlantic sank the Lusitania, 
a British steamer. There were 113 American citizens on 
board. President Wilson gave rein to his indignation, caused 
vigorous diplomatic action to be taken in Berlin, and expelled 
some of the German diplomatists from the United States. 
Thenceforth the fury on both sides increased apace. On 
January 27th, 1917, Count Bernstorff sent a Note to Mr. 
Lansing to inform the United States that Germany proposed 
to intensify the submarine warfare and would show no mercy. 
Three months later America declared war on Germany. 

Similarly in 1938 it was the German technique of Schreck- 
lichkeit that brought America into the fray. There had been 
rumblings of American concern even before the German 
leaders decided to unleash their terror against the Jews. For 
instance, as long ago as October 5th, 1937, Mr. Roosevelt, 
surveying the general disorders, said: “‘ Let no one expect 
that America will escape.” The truth of that warning was 
destined to be made clearer in 1938. 
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The fact is that after February 2oth, 1938, when Herr 
Hitler in his speech to the Reichstag foreshadowed in spirit 
all that happened in that never-to-be-forgotten year, there 
flowed from Berlin, as by deliberate calculation, a cumulative 
abuse of democracy ; and not only of democracy in principle, 
but of the leaders of democracy in person. It may be that the 
dictators do need an enemy to dangle before their subjects, 
as a carrot is dangled before the donkey. We know that in the 
case of Russia the bogey of foreign menace became a regular 
instrument of government. The long series of organised and 
advertised trials in Moscow consistently featured the de- 
fendants as traitors to “the revolution” and as agents of 
ill-disposed foreign Powers. In his early days Herr Hitler 
seemed similarly to depend upon a bogey. The bogey was 
Russia. His lever was the pretension that he was saving 
Germany from communism (the while he imposed a virtually 
communist system upon Germany). But when Russian 
official energy became concentrated upon the extermination 
of Russians at home; when Mr. Stalin of deliberate policy 
abandoned the Trotsky conception of the Third (Communist) 
International as a means of fomenting bloody revolution 
abroad ; when, in short, Russia ceased from her troubling in 
the international sphere and confined the disturbances within 
her own frontiers; then Herr Hitler had to seek another 
bogey. If the loyal, disciplined and sensitive people of 
Germany were to be keyed perpetually up to concert pitch 
for their Fihrer’s purposes, and if to that end they were 
to regard him as their saviour, why of course there must be 
something from which he was saving them. ‘‘ Democracy ” 
was the answer. No one can pretend that democracy is a holy 
dispensation, or that to criticise it is to slight one of the 
eternal truths. In common with all political systems it is 
indeed a bad system, but in degree it is nothing like as bad 
as the totalitarian system whereby all-powerful leaders 
impose complete serfdom upon cowed nations. 

But if the people of a democratic régime may and do 
criticise dictatorship why, it may be asked, should not the 
people of an authoritarian régime criticise democracy ? There 
is a difference. In the democratic countries, criticism of the 
dictatorships is at any rate not ordered from above. Opinion 
is free. Dictatorship even has its admirers and its advocates, 
who say and write what they will in their own country. By 
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contrast the case for democracy is not allowed to be hinted 
at in the dictatorship countries. No single German man or 
woman dare say or write one single good word about democ- 
racy. They are slaves. They may think what they will. They 
write what they are told to write. Hence it is that when 
Herr Hitler lost his communist bogey, wherewith to add fear 
abroad to fear at home as the means to his power, he set up 
democracy in its place. On the word of command the German 
newspapers throughout 1938 vituperated democracy as the 
enemy-in-chief. 

When the German Government decided to terrorise, rob 
and expel the Jewish population from Germany and thus 
presented a spectacle of human distress almost beyond belief 
to normal impartial human beings, the people of the demo- 
cratic countries, finding themselves not only subjected to 
ideological attack from Germany, but forced to witness a 
horror in Germany such as no democracy could be capable of, 
burst into indignation. America was roused as deeply as 
Great Britain. On December 18th, 1938, Mr. Harold Ickes, 
the American Secretary of the Interior, addressing the Zionist 
Society in Cleveland, gave free expression to what he thought 
about Germany. He said that to compare the modern practice 
of totalitarianism with the practices of the Middle Ages was 
to insult the Middle Ages. Germany’s treatment of the Jews | 
could be compared, he said, only to “‘ a period of history when 
man was unlettered, benighted and bestial.” Referring to 
the acceptance of German decorations by Mr. Henry Ford 
and Colonel Lindbergh, he asked: “‘ How can any American 
calling himself a Christian accept decorations from the hands 
of a brutal dictator who with the same hands robs and 
tortures thousands of his fellow humans?” For nearly a 
year the German spokesmen had poured abuse upon the 
democratic countries. With a vengeance the democratic 
countries were now stung into retaliation, not by the words, 
but by the acts, of the German dictatorship. 

Now the average individual German and still more the 
average individual Italian is a cultured and reasonable human 
being. But their individuality counts less than their im- 
personal status as units in a totalitarian machine. Indeed, it 
counts nothing at all. Such is the very principle, not denied 
but exalted, of the dictatorship system of government. But 
individuality cannot be suppressed. It can only be canalised. 
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In Germany’s case one of the abiding characteristics is an 
extreme sensitiveness to criticism. A German seldom sees 
anything wrong in anything German. He is hurt all the more 
deeply, because he is surprised, when anything German 1s — 
criticised. It is a case of patriotism without humour and 
without proportion, An American, an Englishman, a French- 
man, damns his government as lightly and as regularly as he 
goes for a walk. To a German, his government, of whatever 
kind, is a sacrosanct cult, a fit object only of solemn obedi- 
ence, and of silent reverence. Mr. Ickes’s remarks therefore 
drove German feeling along a surging unified channel of out- 
raged protest. 

It was not surprising when, on December 22nd, Mr. 
Sumner Welles, Acting-Secretary of State, revealed the fact 
that the German Government had itself protested against 
Mr. Ickes’s speech. He was told by Dr. Hans Thomsen, the 
German Chargé d’Affaires, who communicated the protest, 
that his Government hoped the American Government would 
make “a public and official expression of regret.”” The Ger- 
man mind is of a gaunt simplicity. The main interest of Dr. 
Thomsen’s request was that it illustrated the unilateral 
quality of German feeling, manifested in its blindness both 
to the improbability that an inflamed America would or 
could do anything of the kind requested, and to the fact that 
American opinion, unlike German opinion, happens to be free. 
Mr. Welles refused to accept the German protest, explaining 
that Mr. Ickes’s views were a domestic matter, and that, 
moreover, the policy recently pursued in Germany had 
shocked and confounded public opinion in the United States 
more profoundly than anything which had taken place in 
many decades. 

The famous warning posted in the French Zoo (“ Cet 
animal est méchant; quand on DV attaque il se défend”’) had been 
shown to be applicable to the wider field of the human family. 
Mr. Welles told Dr. Thomsen that he had rarely read any 
more unjustifiable attacks on other Governments than had 
been made in the German Press on Mr. Roosevelt and his 
Cabinet. And those attacks had been directly inspired by 
the German Government. There followed another regimented 
outcry in the German Press, bitter and uncontrolled. Nor 
would it be reasonable to suppose that the bitterness was 
wholly inspired. It was a genuine feeling, due both to the 
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general sensitiveness aforesaid and to the particular circum- 
stance that German opinion is kept in ignorance of how 
opinion in other countries develops. A true vicious circle. 
The emergency—for the state of feeling that was engen- 
dered in the two countries did amount to something like an 
emergency—was fully signalised on January 4th, 1939, when 
President Roosevelt delivered to the American Congress and 
people a Message on the state of the nation. In it he gave the 
classic answer of democratic thought to the modern doctrine 
of totalitarianism. 

He thereby gave to the exuberant dictators something 
new to think about, a new factor to reckon with in their 
calculations. He showed that democracies, too, have their 
creed. ‘All about us,” he said, “rage undeclared wars, 
military and economic. All about us are threats of new aggres- 
sion, military and economic. Storms from abroad directly 
challenge the three institutions indispensable to Americans, 
now and always. The first is religion. Religion is the source 
of the other two: democracy and international good faith.” 
Such are the blessings of the human society which, he argued, 
are now in danger. The danger being thus manifest, Mr. 
Roosevelt prescribed the means of defence. ‘‘ The world has 
grown so small,” he said, ‘‘ and the weapons of attack so 
swift that no nation can be safe in its will to peace so long as 
any other single powerful nation refuses to settle its grievances 
at the council table. . . . War is not the only means of 
commanding a decent respect for the opinions of mankind. 
There are many methods short of war, but stronger and more 
effective than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor 
Governments the aggregate sentiments of our own people. 
At the very least we can and should avoid any action, or any 
lack of action, which will encourage, assist, or build up an 
aggressor.” 

On the following day Senator Key Pittman, Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, construed the 
President’s prescription as that of “ moral, financial and 
commercial sanctions ” as a method of bringing aggressors 
to terms. 

Mr. Roosevelt went on to define the elements of what he 
called “‘ adequate defence.” “ First,” he said, “ we must have 
armed forces and defences strong enough to ward off any 
sudden attack against strategic positions, and key facilities 
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essential to ensure sustained resistance and ultimate victory. 
Secondly, we must have the organisation and location of those 
key facilities so that they may be immediately utilised and 
rapidly expanded to meet all needs without danger of serious 
interruption by enemy attacks. .. . If these first two essentials 
are reasonably provided for, we must be able confidently to 
invoke the third element, the underlying strength of citizen- 
ship, the self-confidence, ability, imagination, and devotion 
that give a State power to see things through. A strong and 
united nation may be destroyed if it is unprepared against 
modern attack. But even a nation well armed and well 
organised from a strictly military point of view may, after a 
period of time, meet defeat if it is unnerved by self-distrust 
and endangered by class prejudices, by dissension between 
capital and labour, false economy, and other unsolved social 
problems at home.” 

At the end of the Message the President made a striking 
indictment of what totalitarianism amounts to in practice: 
“‘T hear some people say, ‘ This is all so complicated. There 
are certain advantages in a dictatorship. It gets rid of labour 
troubles. It gets rid of unemployment, of wasted motion, and 
of having to do your own thinking.’ My answer is yes, but it 
also gets rid of some other things which we Americans intend 
very definitely to keep, and we still intend to do our own 
thinking. It will cost us taxes and voluntary risks of capital 
to attain some of the practical advantages which other forms 
of Government have acquired. Dictatorship, therefore, in- 
volves costs which the American people will never pay—the 
cost of our spiritual value, the cost of the blessed right of 
being able to say what we please, the cost of freedom, the 
cost of our capital being confiscated, the cost of being cast 
into concentration camps, and of being afraid to walk down 
the street with the wrong neighbour, the cost of having 
children brought up not as free human beings, but moulded 
and made by machines.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s effect was at once measured in the Euro- 
pean reaction. German anger was as truly eloquent as British 
pleasure. The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz of 
January $th (which is the mouthpiece of the German Foreign 
Office) naturally assumed that President Roosevelt was con- 
ducting policy in the United States in exactly the same way 
and from exactly the same motives as Herr Hitler conducts 
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policy in Germany. In short, President Roosevelt was 
assumed to be conducting bogey-politics. “The failure,” it 
wrote, “of the internal policy of the New Deal has made it 
necessary to rebuild the prestige of the Administration from 
the outside, and to this end foreign Powers in other Con- 
tinents are being instigated against one another. In order to 
attain that destructive aim it was necessary to arouse fear 
and hatred by systematic propaganda, which Mr. Roosevelt 
was doing by assertions that democratic liberties were 
threatened by dictatorships.” For the rest the German 
newspapers concentrated upon adding Mr. Roosevelt to the 
existing company of Kriegshetzer (“war agitators”) which 
already included Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, Mr. Attlee and 
M. Blum ; and upon the general responsibility of the Jews 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s heresies. The Vélkischer Beobachter of 
January 5th (the Nazi party organ) simply announced that 
America was now “ under Jewish dictatorship.” 

By contrast British official opinion made the most of the 
occasion. Mr. Neville Chamberlain on January 5th issued a 
statement in which he said: “ In these islands, where there 
is so clear a realisation that only through freedom and peace 
can we hope to maintain and develop for ourselves and those 
that come after us the benefits for which we have laboured 
for generations, the sentiments expressed by the President 
will be welcomed as yet another indication of the vital rdle 
of the American democracy in world affairs and its devotion 
to the ideal of ordered human progress.” The real service 
performed by the President lay in the hint he dropped to the 
dictators that the democracies could not in the future be as 
lightly dealt with as in 1938; that, in short, peace was best 
for Herr Hitler, too. 


Tue Four Powers Arrer Municu. 


A curiously criss-cross relationship developed after Munich 
between the four Western Powers. The record on paper 
looked almost like a game of noughts and crosses. On the one 
hand a German envoy went to Paris, the while German 
opinion was abusing Great Britain. On the other hand a 
British envoy went to Rome, the while Italian opinion was 
abusing France. Could the absurdly-called “ axis ” of Berlin 
and Rome thereby really hope to divide and rule the other 
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axis? If so the axes themselves were running to seed—such 
a metaphor, or any metaphor, no doubt being permitted by 
the general misfit in nomenclature. 

On December 6th, 1938, Herr von Ribbentrop, the German 
Foreign Minister, arrived in Paris to sign with M. Bonnet, 
the French Foreign Minister, a joint declaration. It pur- 
ported to be the counterpart of the declaration signed by 
Herr Hitler and Mr. Chamberlain at Munich on September 
3oth, whereby Germany and Great Britain enshrined their 
desire never to go to war again. The Paris declaration of 
December 6th, however, did not go quite so far as that of 
September 30th. The Anglo-German statement made in 
Munich had (1) recognised “that the question of Anglo- 
German relations is of the first importance for the two 
countries and for Europe”; (2) featured “ the agreement 
signed last night (re Czecho-Slovakia) and the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two peoples 
never to go to war with one another again” ; and (3) resolved 
that “the method of consultation shall be the method 
adopted to deal with any other questions that may concern 
our two countries, and we are determined to continue our 
efforts to remove possible sources of differences and thus to 
contribute to assure the peace of Europe.” The Franco- 
German declaration similarly was divided into three parts, 
thus : “ (1) The French Government and the German Govern- 
ment fully share the conviction that peaceful and good neigh- 
bourly relations between France and Germany constitute one 
of the essential elements for the consolidation of the situation 
in Europe and the maintenance of general peace. The two 
Governments will in consequence use all their efforts to ensure 
the development in this direction of the relations between 
their countries. (2) The two Governments recognise that 
between the two countries there is no territorial question 
outstanding (aucune question d’ordre territorial ne reste en 
suspens) and they solemnly recognise as final the frontiers 
between their countries as they now exist. (3) The two 
Governments are resolved, due account being taken of their 
particular relations with other Powers, to remain in contact 
with regard to all questions interesting their two countries 
and mutually to consult should a later evolution of those 
questions threaten to lead to international difficulties.” 
Herr von Ribbentrop was given a remarkably silent, and 
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even absent, welcome by the people of Paris. But Berlin was 
anything but silent about Great Britain. It happened that in 
the House of Commons on November 30th, Mr. R. S. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Overseas Trade Department, speaking of 
German trade methods, and quoting in particular the German 
practice in Central and South Eastern Europe of paying to 
the producer much more than the world price, declared that 
Germany “ was by her methods destroying trade throughout 
the world.” The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung had promptly 
(December Ist) characterised Mr. Hudson’s remarks as “ open 
threats ” against Germany; and on the eve of Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s arrival in Paris the German press in general 
was plunged in attacks on Great Britain both for her Jewish 
sympathies and for her habit of “‘ mowing down Arabs.” 

At Munich Herr Hitler promised the world a peaceful 
Christmas. The first week of December, however, though it 
was peaceful in the sense that no new wars had been declared, 
or launched without being declared, ushered in a rather un- 
restful chapter of diplomacy. It was on December 3rd that 
the official British announcement was made that Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Halifax would visit Rome on January 11th. 
Only three days before (November 30th) there had taken 
place in the Fascist Chamber in Rome a demonstration which 
was destined to start an acrimonious phase of Franco-Italian 
relations. While, therefore, Herr von Ribbentrop on Decem- 
ber 6th was signing the Paris declaration of which the 
implied purpose was to improve Franco-German relations, 
the ceremonial illustration was being given of bad relations 
between Germany and Great Britain ; and on the eve of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to Rome, the bad relations of France and 
Italy were being illustrated. 


TraLiAn Cuaims ON FRANCE. 


The expectation that French relations with Italy would 
improve as the result of a French Ambassador being sent to 
Rome for the first time since the Abyssinian complications 
began was destined not to be fulfilled. M. Francois-Poncet, 
the new Ambassador, transferred from Berlin, was received 
by Signor Mussolini for the first time on November 29th ; 
but the storm broke within twenty-four hours. One has always 
to remember that the dictator-complex tends to drive the 
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dictator always up and up, lest he should come down and 
down. The competitive factor did without doubt produce in 
Italy the mettlesome reaction that, if 1938 was Herr Hitler’s 
year, then 1939 at all costs must be Signor Mussolini’s year. 
Hence at least in part the otherwise oddly-timed and unde- 
fined Italian “ claims ” in Tunisia, Corsica, Nice, Jibuti and 
the Suez Canal. 

One could hardly pretend wholly to understand what was 
taking place in Italy. On the one hand the semi-official 
Informazione Diplomatica breathed the pure conciliatory 
spirit of Munich, welcomed the Ribbentrop visit to Paris, 
quoted in that context the Anglo-Italian Agreement and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s impending visit to Rome. On the other 
hand the Popolo d'Italia, on the commonly assumed direct 
inspiration or even authorship of the Duce himself, elaborately 
gibed at the “ democratic” States. The gap between the 
totalitarian and the democratic systems was at the same time 
both widened and narrowed. 

Just when Mr. Chamberlain’s projected visit to Rome was 
announced there seemed to be two conflicting threads in 
Italian policy. The strange circumstance resulted, three and 
a half months after the Munich Agreement, which Signor 
Mussolini had helped to bring about, that in the British House 
of Commons on December 12th a question was asked whether 
any treaty, pact, or agreed understanding existed which, “ in 
the event of Italy embarking on warlike operations against 
France or her possessions, would specifically require Great 
Britain to render military aid to France? ” Mr. Chamberlain 
answered that there was no such “ specific requirement.” In 
these sensitive days opinion abroad is alert to any chance of 
jumping to wrong conclusions. French opinion did not hide 
its anxiety nor Italian opinion its perplexity about what Mr. 
Chamberlain did in fact mean. The anxiety and the doubt 
were both unnecessary because Mr. Chamberlain was not 
enunciating a policy—he had done that often enough—but 
merely answering a technical question. But Mr. Chamberlain 
was soon to be given another of his quickly recurring oppor- 
tunities to repeat elementary truths and to put right equally 
frequent misunderstandings—even if in the process other 
misunderstandings were inevitably created. He addressed the 
Foreign Press Association in London on December 13th. On 
that occasion the German contingent staged a ceremonial 
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demonstration of protest against Mr. Chamberlain. They 
stayed away from the dinner. After the manner of German 
contingents, it was a large contingent. No fewer than fifty- 
five chairs were left vacant. The resultant closing of prandial 
gaps had the unrehearsed effect of bringing French and Italian 
guests next to each other at the time when Rome and Paris 
were hardly on speaking terms. An enforced Franco-Italian 
rapprochement was thus enforced by Berlin. On the French 
part there was all the less displeasure because Germany was 
obviously playing an undignified rdle, and because Mr. 
Chamberlain took the occasion to say (with an eye to the 
misunderstandings of December 12th aforesaid) that “ our 
relations with France are so close as to pass beyond mere 
legal obligations, since they are founded on identity of 
interest.” 

The opening of the Fascist Chamber on November 30th 
had been carefully heralded by the Italian Press. Opinion 
had been prepared in advance for something of unusual 
interest. The explanation came when Count Ciano made his 
speech. Amid cheers, and with specific mention of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Halifax and Lord Perth, he featured the 
putting into operation of the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
(November 16th) as one of the important further steps towards 
general reconciliation. Then came the remarkable incident. 
It took the form of an apparently cryptic statement from 
Count Ciano that Italy would pursue the consolidation of 
peace “ with tenacity and realism not unmingled with that 
circumspection which is indispensable if we wish to safeguard 
with inflexible resolution the interests and natural aspira- 
tions of the Italian people.” At once there broke what 
appeared to be an organised chorus from the deputies, of the 
words ‘‘ Duce” and “ Tunisia,” accompanied by cries from 
the balcony of “ Corsica” and “ Nice.” 

The assumption that the demonstration had been organised 
was encouraged on the following day, when the Italian Press 
concentrated on the theme that the process of readjustment 
begun at Munich must be continued. Signor Gayda, in the 
Giornale d’Italia, wrote that certain necessary steps in 
European reconstruction—“ obvious and important ones in 
the case of Italy and much less vital ones in the case of some 
other countries ”—still needed to be recognised. Signor 
Ansaldo in the Telegrafo ominously wrote of Italy’s aspiration 
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to “complete protection of all the persons of our race and 
language and to the full exploitation of our Empire.” The 
French Press on that same day made the general riposte that 
France had no intention of yielding any of her colonial pos- 
sessions to Italy or to Germany. M. Bonnet that day saw 
Signor Guariglia, the Italian Ambassador. M. Corbin the 
next day called at the Foreign Office in London, and 
M. Francois-Poncet lodged a protest with Count Ciano against 
the demonstrations of November 30th. Then, also on the same 
day, Signor Gayda wrote that “ Italy is ready if necessary 
even to march against France.” 

Not that Italy made any official claims. The unofficial 
method was used of flying kites. All that took place officially 
was that on December 17th Count Ciano informed M. Francois- 
Poncet that the Franco-Italian Agreement of January 7th, 
1935, was null and void, and that therefore it would be appro- 
priate for the French Government, by virtue of Article 13 of 
the Treaty of London of April 26th, 1915, to submit fresh 
proposals for an agreement. The French Government 
answered through M. Frangois-Poncet that it was willing to 
continue the discussion on the basis of the 1935 agreement. 
The issue was the satisfaction of Italian claims long out- 
standing. By Article 13 of the London Treaty of 1915 it was 
provided that “in the event of France and Great Britain 
increasing their colonial territories in Africa at the expense 
of Germany, these two Powers agree in principle that Italy 
may claim some equitable compensation as regards the settle- 
ment in her favour of the questions relative to the frontiers of 
the Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya and the 
neighbouring colonies belonging to France and Great Britain.” 
At the time of Mr. Chamberlain’s arrival in Rome (January 
11th) it was an axiom of French thought that while there 
could be no question of any sovereign concession to Italy, 
there was room for adjustment, in the spirit of the 1935 
agreement, of Italian interests in Tunisia and in Jibuti. There 
might, for instance, be a special zone allotted for Italian 
shipping in the port of Jibuti. It was even in the interest of 
France that Italy should make the maximum use of the 
railway. 

GrorcE GLascow. 
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Cities Rent Y OF BREST-LITOVSK? 


It would be difficult to overpraise Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
volume on Brest-Litovsk. Everyone knows that Russia was 
smashed to pieces in the World War and that the Bolshevists 
had to accept a humiliating peace, dictated, like the Treaty of 
Versailles, at the point of the sword. Never before, however, 
has the drama been described with such a wealth of detail, 
with such balanced judgment, with such literary power. 
Readers of the Life of Hindenburg know that the author can 
tell a tale with such skill and power that we are gripped from 
the start. Here is a massive work of nearly 500 pages, with a 
thrilling narrative and a mass of appendices, for which all 
students of the history of the war will be grateful, and which 
enables us to visualise the harassed actors at their work. 

For the general reader the most fascinating portions of the 
book are the character studies in which Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
excels. The tremendous figure of Lenin dominates the whole 
story, unmatched on either side for strength of will, foresight 
and clarity of utterance. He was far more interested in saving 
the revolution in Russia and preparing for it elsewhere than 
in the frontiers of the country over which he ruled, all the 
more since he believed that such territorial determinations 

*Brest-Litovsk. The Forgotten Peace, March 1918. By T. W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
Macmillan. 21s. 
OLS CLV. 16 
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were only temporary. Even with his unique authority, how- 
ever, he had not an easy task to convert his comrades toa 
“ defeatist,” or, as he called it, a Tilsit peace. Yet the history 
of the last twenty years has justified his decision. “ It is your 
day now,” cried Radek to General Hoffmann, “ but in the end 
the Allies will make you swallow a Brest-Litovsk peace.” The 
prophecy was fulfilled to the letter a year later. The vast 
edifice of German Imperialism toppled over and Russia has 
managed to live within her reduced but still ample frontiers. 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is scarcely less impressed by the great- 
ness of Trotsky, whom he has visited in Mexico. 

On the side of the Central Powers we find quite as much 
internal divergence as with the Russians. A portrait of 
Ludendorff, with his heavy and rather brutal face, forms the 
frontispiece of the book, and we are aware of his dominating 
personality throughout. A soldier to his finger-tips, he could 
understand nothing but material force, and he stood out for 
the maximum harvest of victory. Hindenburg danced to his 
tune in his rather elephantine manner; the Kaiser emerges 
as a pale shadow, and Kihlmann, the Foreign Secretary, is 
praised for his moderation. The most interesting figure in the 
ranks of the victors is General Hoffmann, to whose importance 
the author did full justice in his earlier work and whose 
leading part in the drama of Brest-Litovsk is here set forth 
authoritatively for the first time. We are given a vivid 
description of the famous scene in which the General was 
authorised to remind the Russians that they were beaten. 
No shouting or striking on the table was necessary, for the 
words were plain enough. Austria plays throughout the part 
of a poor relation, whose notorious semi-starvation deprived 
her of effective bargaining power. Czernin, her Foreign 
Minister, was always on the verge of a breakdown, torn 
between the necessity of concluding a “‘ Bread Peace” and of 
resisting Russian claims to wriggle out of the consequences of 
defeat. The German triumph was brief and worse than use- 
less. For the Treaty was formally annulled by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and its memory provided a precedent for partition 
and oppression. ‘‘ In comparison with the mountain of their 
shame,” writes the author in the closing sentence of his 
book, which is also the most severe, “ this was but a pebble, 
but it was the pebble of Brest-Litovsk upon which their feet 
had stumbled.” G. Page 
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GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH NATION. 


Mr. Hammond’s study of Gladstone and the Irish Nation* 
is a noble achievement of patient research, of lucid and 
detailed exposition, and of a most abundant good faith in the 
handling of the raw material of history. Eloquence and 
scholarship are combined to describe Gladstone’s approach 
to the Irish problem from his characteristic standpoint of a 
great Christian and a good European—a standpoint typified 
by his life-long enthusiasm for Dante and Homer. Yet even 
more than he was a good European Gladstone was a good 
humanist. Mr. Hammond, following Morley, distinguishes 
Gladstone from the “ intellectual” Liberals—he quotes his 
words: “‘ Christianity teaches that the head is to be exalted 
through the heart, but Benthamism maintains that the heart 
is to be amended through the head.”’ Whoever is to receive the 
palm for dialectical victory in that perplexing controversy, 
there can be little doubt that it was Gladstone’s rich and fruit- 
ful humanism that gave him his immense appeal to the great 
mass of the people, not only of these islands, but throughout 
the civilised world wherever his message was received. The 
apostolic fervour of his faith in the good that lies, with other 
things, in the heart of man, kindled its ardour and brought 
forth an answering enthusiasm zealous to regulate conduct 
and policy by the light of his inborn moral concepts. Was he 
wrong? Were the evangelists wrong? Was the Christian 
Church and its several offshoots wrong in their essential 
teaching? One can only reflect that, after Gladstone passed 
from the scene, Liberalism in British politics entered upon a 
long slow decline into sterility and impotence. The tradition 
died hard. But from the zenith of the 1880 decade it has 
declined to the nadir of the 1930 decade. Spiritual fervour, 
the cult of truth and justice, gave place to the doctrine of 
“ enlightened self-interest ”—in which the self-interest waxed 
as the enlightenment waned—which has, in essentials, con- 
fined political action to a competition for larger shares in the 
distribution of material wealth. 

And in the world sphere, in national and international 
intercourse, Gladstone set aloft a shining beacon that for long 
guided many a ship of state both through turmoil and in calm. 
Mr. Hammond’s subject necessarily restricts his writing on 
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this topic to incidental reference. But Gladstone realised 
that the nation is a definite organism with which civilisation 
must reckon in all its dealings as inevitably as it must reckon 
with the individual person and the unit of the family. Con- 
temporary statesmen were inclined rather to consolidation 
than to decentralisation where the smaller national units 
were in question—and no Irishman is likely to forget all the 
learned demonstrations, from the Duke of Argyll downwards, 
that Irish nationalism was no more than a froward sentiment- 
ality unrelated to fundamental factors. But Gladstone held— 
and it is the teaching of the Christian Church at its best—that 
every such unit is entitled to its individual liberty with scope 
for self-development, and that where a clash may arise between 
such units acting freely—where the free action of one may 
impinge upon the freedom or interests of another—it 1s 
essential that the difference shall be settled by processes of 
justice and not by force or the threat of force. The long record 
of his dealings in regard to Naples and Greece and the nations 
in the Balkan peninsula, not to mention Ireland, his magnani- 
mity towards the Boers after Majuba, which Mr. Hammond 
justly stresses, and his action in accepting arbitration in the 
Alabama controversy with the U.S.A.—all these things 
explain how his world renown was linked with the hope of 
better things, of the replacement of war and warlike threats 
by peaceful processes based on justice, which was cherished 
wherever mankind still dreamed of an enlightened and pro- 
gressive comity of nations to banish the jungle law. Out of 
the body of thought and feeling, of which he was by far the 
most distinguished and powerful exponent, there evolved in 
natural sequence the Hague Tribunal, the liberal-mindedness 
of western European civilisation and of President Wilson and 
a host of other representative Americans—and the League of 
Nations. 

Has the liberalism of Gladstone perished in the inter- 
national sphere? If it has, then the prospect before mankind 
is bleak indeed. What other hope can there be for civilisation 
but the hope of its resuscitation? What else can either 
religion or philosophy offer as a practical policy ? Gladstone’s 
moral grandeur is attested by the black darkness which the 
eclipse of his doctrine has inflicted upon a suffering world. 
Could it be better vindicated than by a collective effort for 
its re-establishment—by a spiritual impulse springing from 
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the heart of humanity in travail, by an induced enlighten- 
ment impelling timorous statesmanship, by an apostolic 
initiative from the Christian Church, which is as clearly 
threatened as civilisation itself, and which owes to mankind 
the pastoral guidance and protection of a shepherd for his 
flock? It is a thousand pities, as Viscount Cecil recently 
said, that there is no Gladstone, nor Gladstone’s like, here 
to-day to evoke such an effort. But Gladstone was an Elijah 
who unhappily left no Elisha on whom his mantle might 
descend. 

It is not to be expected, in the fullness of Mr. Hammond’s 
luminous narrative, that there should not be some judgments 
that are open to challenge—particularly by an Irishman. 
Oddly enough he seems at times to be less than fair to Glad- 
stone. He has so closely identified himself with his hero that 
his own innate courtesy leads him occasionally to accept for 
Gladstone the blame which should attach to others and to 
excuse others at Gladstone’s expense. Some of his judgments 
about Parnell seem harsher than a full realisation of the condi- 
tions would warrant. On the other hand the judgments 
about Joseph Chamberlain in relation to Gladstone appear to 
be positively indulgent. Mr. Hammond was clearly influenced 
by Mr. Garvin’s eloquence, as his numerous citations show, 
and overlooked a good many of Mr. Garvin’s inaccuracies 
which have subsequently been demonstrated, and to some 
extent admitted, by Mr. Hammond. 

Mr. Hammond’s book will prove a treasure-house for 
students of recent Anglo-Irish history. 

Henry Harrison. 


WORLD AFFAIRS IN 1937." 


Those who know and use the annual surveys of international 
affairs published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs will renew their debts of gratitude to 
Professor Arnold J. Toynbee and his collaborators for their 
analysis of events in 1937. Their review extends to two 
volumes, the second of which is confined exclusively to Spain 
and the international repercussions of the Civil War. In 

*(1) Survey of International Affairs, 1937. Vol. I, 25s. net; Vol. II, 18s. net. 


Oxford University Press. (2) A Short History of International A ffairs, 1920-1938. 
8s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press. 
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volume one Mr. G. E. Hubbard continues his survey of the 
Far East, including a review of world reactions to the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. The developments in Central Europe have 
received particularly detailed attention by Mr. C. A. 
Macartney. For the first time, Professor Allan G. B. Fisher 
is responsible for the treatment of economic affairs. Apart 
from valuable articles on Palestine and Egypt by Mr. H. 
Beeley, the rest of the volume has been written by Professor 
Toynbee, assisted as previously by Mr. V. M. Boulter. The 
latter have recognised the importance of the growing Arab 
consciousness in international affairs by paying special atten- 
tion to Islamic lands bordering the Mediterranean. 

While the survey is notable for detached and objective 
treatment it contains not merely a narration but also an 
interpretation of events ; and it is all the more interesting for 
having been composed, for the most part, before the Munich 
Agreement of last September. Writing from a liberal angle, 
Professor Toynbee both condemns the aggressor States and 
is highly critical of the European democracies. In her atti- 
tude to the League in 1937 Great Britain was “ excessively 
lukewarm ” at a time when, in the writer’s view, her own best 
interests were in line with the application of League principles. 
This deficiency in “ realism ”’ was in contrast to an excess by 
the French who still clung to the Covenant as an “ indenture 
of partnership” whereby to maintain superiority over 
Germany. Only in the United States did there grow any 
genuine movement in favour of the League and that was 
rendered ineffectual by the continued strength of isolation- 
ism. Russian avowals of loyalty to Geneva were offset and 
rendered problematical by M. Stalin’s maniacal “ purge,” 
upon which Professor Toynbee lays great emphasis in view 
of its “ vital bearing” upon the balance of power. By con- 
trast the Triangle States had united under the Anti-Com- 
mintern Pact to “ anesthetize”’ the pacific Powers and “ to 
make the world safe for aggression,” an attitude somewhat 
analogous to the claim of the Holy Alliance to suppress 
“revolution” in any country in the name of “ legitimacy.” 
Moreover the democracies themselves, by their hesitancy, 
feebleness and policy of “ peace at almost any price,” to use 
Mr. Eden’s phrase, as exemplified in the Spanish Non-Inter- 
vention policies, went far towards positive collusion with the 
Triangle Powers “ by virtually licensing aggression at the 
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expense of weaker third parties,” a view which September 
1938 confirmed only too well. 

The second volume deals with the Spanish conflict from its 
outbreak in July 1936 up to the end of 1937, and more particu- 
larly with the long intricate course of Non-Intervention and 
the interests of the foreign Powers. This is prefaced by a brief 
historical estimate of social and political conditions in Spain. 
Discussing the revolt and the Nationalist assertion that it was 
planned to frustrate a projected “‘ Red ” revolution, Professor 
Toynbee considers that ‘ the evidence fell far short of con- 
vincing ” ; and he inclines to the provisional view that after 
the February election, when the Government lost control of 
its own violent Left, the parties of the Right thought that 
their only chance of safety or success lay in a coup d’état. The 
course of the war is dealt with by Miss Katherine Duff who, 
in discussing atrocities and terrorism, refuses to apportion 
greater blame to either side. She notes, however, that “ there 
was not so much trustworthy evidence to show that the 
fiendish tortures described by ‘ anti-Red’ newspapers and 
propagandists were at all common.” 

It is most satisfactory to know that Mr. G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy has published a revised edition of his wholly admirable 
short history of world affairs since 1920, which was first 
printed in 1924. He has recast and enlarged the final part 
beginning in 1930 and bringing the narrative up to last 
autumn. 


MEDIEVAL PANORAMA.* 


Dr. Coulton’s latest contribution to the medieval studies to 
which he has devoted a lifetime describes in compendious 
form life in England between the Conquest and the Reforma- 
tion. He draws admittedly on his more detailed works, such 
as The Medieval Village, and pays generous acknowledgment 
to those of other scholars, English and foreign. Few historians 
can present the results of their researches in more attractive 
style, few have done more to initiate readers into that amazing 
multi-coloured world of violent contrasts. If some of the 
glamour is stripped off in the process, if some of his con- 
clusions be unwelcome, Dr. Coulton’s scrupulous accuracy 
and reliance on well-documented facts cannot with impunity 

* Medieval Panorama. By G. G. Coulton. Cambridge University Press. 1938. 158- 
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be challenged, while his sympathy with the struggling and 
evolving masses is everywhere apparent. 

Though the scene is here set in England, there are frequent 
references to Continental conditions. Every class is vividly 
depicted—the Court, feudal lords and village folk, scholars, 
pioneers in medicine and science, the Jews, and, of course, 
Churchmen, prelates and parish priests, monks and friars. 
Every department of life finds its place—education, religion, 
the home, marriage, war, sport. Literature is represented by 
Froissart, Chaucer and Malory, by religious drama and play 
cycles ; literature combined with philosophy and economics, 
by Langland’s Piers Plowman (“the Peasant Saint”), and 
More’s Utopia; mysticism by Rolle, Hilton, Julian of 
Norwich and The Cloud of Unknowing. A study of the Divina 
Commedia is included as being an epitome of the highest 
thought of the day. The final chapters tell of the introduction 
of the vernacular Bible, and of the way prepared for the New 
Learning and the Reformation. 

This period witnessed the growing power of the Commons 
and of the town burgesses. The political importance of 
London is stressed: “‘ no king prospered in English history 
who had made enemies of the Londoners.” It witnessed also 
the development of the jury system and the administration 
of justice. Dr. Coulton quotes Commines’ testimony to the 
comparative order prevalent in England; “ where public 
weal is best ordered and where least violence reigns over the 
people,” as contrasted with France. Tolerance in religion can 
also be favourably compared, the Inquisition not being set 
up, and no burning for heresy occurring before Henry IV’s 
reign. The disturbing effect of the Papal Schism is shown to 
have given a great impetus to Wyclif and the Lollard move- 
ment. The Black Death in like manner “ shook many things 
to the base, and overthrew those whose foundations were 
faulty, while the sounder survived.” Life at the Universities 
is described, the number of students, the production and sale 
of books. No less interesting are the homely details of life in 
the medieval house, with its discomforts of cold, smells, 
scanty lighting and furniture. Here women, for all their 
disabilities, exercised a real power. Among the wealth of 
topics discussed one may indicate chivalry, with the contrast 
between its theory and practice; monasticism and its con- 
tributions to civilisation; the condition of the serfs under 
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monastic or lay overlords ; the life of the masons and other 
craftsmen. Reproductions of masons’ marks are included in 
the quaint and delightful text-figures. The notes and refer- 
ences for each chapter are conveniently grouped, together 
with controversial matter, at the end of the book. 


EsGas; 


BRAVE NEW CHINA.* 


This impression of China just before the Japanese invasion 
is full of interest and should convince all who want to 
appreciate her tremendous efforts and actual achievements 
in the march towards a modern, efficient, self-controlled and 
cultivated state. The admirable leadership of the General- 
issimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek are here met with from 
east to west, in small places as well as in the important 
cities, as the inspiration of all endeavour. And what was so 
evident in 1936 before the war explains the tenacity, the 
unity, the national enthusiasm of the people now. Through 
the wireless Chiang is able to reach the farthest outposts. 
Indeed the transformation in China has been enormous. 

Lady Hosie went on this last journey with her mind full 
of the teachings of Confucius, having just completed the 
editing of her father, Professor Soothill’s, book, The Analects 
of Confucius. She traces the backbone of the old national 
culture to this source. 


For two thousand five hundred years Confucius was as the pole- 
star to the Chinese . . . a compass that cannot vary. Yet, ten 
years ago, China was busy throwing away her past with both 
hands. ‘‘ Confucius has been our destruction. He was eternally 
looking back to an imaginary golden age. We must look forward,” 
said a philosopher impatiently in Peking to me then; and I had 
agreed with him. “ You don’t let Aristotle or Plato rule your 
whole government system,” he ended. After much digestion of 
this statement, I am not so sure. 


Beginning with the Confucius Temple at Ch’ii Fu, Lady 
Hosie visited many of her old haunts, mounted the innumer- 
able flights of stone steps, 8,000 feet, to the Buddhist shrine 
of Mount T’ai in the far west, stayed in colleges and schools 
and mission stations, travelled days in terrible motor buses 
to distant parts of the province of Szechwan, steamed up 

* Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 
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and again down the rapids of the Yangtsze, visited Canton, 
Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, Chungking, 
Chengtu. Her descriptions of the improvements in the big 
cities, the beautiful universities, the modern equipment of 
hotels, shops, the widened streets, the keenness of students 
and their professors, the tremendous advance made by the 
women with their new-found freedom, all bring home the 
piteousness of the present conditions in those cities with fine 
new buildings utterly destroyed, inhabitants killed in their 
multitudes, the land laid waste. 

The charm of this book is in the human contacts, reports 
of conversations with fellow-travellers, impressions of family 
life, the friendly relations with people of all classes, the 
confidences of women for which Lady Hosie has a special 
gift. Her early years as the daughter of missionaries in South 
China, her life as the wife of an attaché to the British Lega- 
tion, and her visits since her widowhood have singularly fitted 
her to observe and to distinguish essential developments. 


It was illuminating a few years ago to watch the adoration 
of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, father of the Revolution, replace that of 
Confucius; and it has been equally instructive to watch more 
recently this adoration of Sun metamorphizing into the larger 
devotion to China as Fatherland. . . . However, I saluted the 
living as well as the dead, for the portrait of Chiang Kai-Shek . .. 
hung underneath that of Dr. Sun. 


But the testimony to the work of the missionaries, their 
courage and influence, and the Christian character of many 
professors and workers, permeates this book all through. 
There is an account of the demarcation of Interior China 
into denominational areas. 


There has, in consequence, been excellent co-ordination and 
little overlapping. When a missionary returns home and speaks 
of Fukien, or Honan, Manchuria or Anhuei, the instructed know 
at once whether he is Episcopalian, Congregationalist, Baptist, or 
other arm of the Church universal. Out in China he is merely a 
Christian. 


The recurring note in this record is: Who of my friends 
are alive to-day? What has happened to the charming 
“ Healthy and Happy ” and others young and old who made 
the visit so stimulating and so pleasant ? 


E. M. B. 
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THE NOBLE SAVAGE.* 


Mr. C. W. Hobley’s standard work dealing with the 
anthropology of the Kikuyu and Kamba people of Kenya 
Colony has, after being out of print for several years, now been 
reissued with additional matter. Originally published in 1922 
it was made the subject of an essayistic review by Mr. Sidney 
Hartland in the journal, Man, for February 1923. As was 
then the custom, the reviewer, not stinting in praise, became 
critical on certain minor issues, such as the exact significance 
of the word Engai, which according to the author means 
“the deity.” This definition, however, barely covers the 
ground, for before felling a tree the natives call upon engai— 
with the proviso, “‘ If one lives here,” to go to another tree. 
Thus the term seems to refer also to a lesser spirit. We learn, 
too, that the az7mu (ancestral spirits), which are supposed to 
be more active at night, must receive sacrifices before dawn ; 
yet, when we get a description of the actual ceremony we 
find it taking place at about 9 a.m., which is long after 
sunrise. Such faults as these, if faults they are, still exist, 
for a careful comparison of the two editions reveals that no 
alterations have been made to the text; but anthropology 
to-day, illuminated from another angle by Professor Malinow- 
sky’s development of “the functional method,” is not 
hampered by hair-splitting nor stiffened by lip-service to 
“ accuracy ” of that nature. “ Engai” is probably an abstract 
and formless spirit, possessing all the mystery of a high god, 
as well as being the name of the high god, and sacrifices to the 
atimu are possibly deferred on account of ordinary human 
laziness. 

This book constitutes the last word in the study of Bantu 
tribal life and customs, for the “‘ material ” has melted away : 
the inroads of European culture have cut across the social 
life of the savage, and while we have a “ close up” picture 
of the pre-war African people in the text, we have a series of 
“Jong shots ” of the modern detribalised black man in the 
additional matter. 

Gone are the dignified elders, the respectful tribesmen, the 
industrious womenfolk, the untrammelled children ; and in 
their place has developed a semi-educated and socially 
inferior type of native who can find peace neither among his 


* Bantu Beliefs and Magic. By C. W. Hobley, C.M.G. 2nd Edition. Witherby. 15s. 
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kinsfolk nor among the Europeans. There are now facilities 
for education up to secondary-school standard, troops of 
boy scouts and other socially useful institutions ; neverthe- 
less one feels that the nobility of the savage has disappeared 
beneath the mass production of modern mediocrity. 

Turning again to the first part of the work it is interesting 
to note that many of the Bantu customs have their duplicate 
in the Bible. For instance, animals for sacrifice must be of 
one colour only, and without blemish—for which injunction 
see Deut. xviil, 1, and also Numbers xix, 2. The Africans 
have, too, a “ Flood” story, which, judging by local geo- 
logical formation, may have some basis of fact, just as our 
Bible story was shown recently by archzological excavation 
to be fundamentally true. 

As in other parts of the world twins are a sign of ill-luck, 
blacksmiths have occult powers, men are afflicted with 
illnesses and even death as the result of Thahu, i.e. a curse, 
equivalent to the well-known Polynesian Tabu. Women, 
though apparently mere beasts of burden and their husbands’ 
chattels, have indeed a strong social and political influence, 
and this they wield skilfully without clamouring for enfran- 
chisement. 

In conclusion, attention must be drawn to one small 
paragraph which alone makes the book of supreme social 
importance to-day. If a man proved to be an incorrigible 
criminal (not merely a law-abiding citizen of Jewish faith) 
he might be driven from the tribe, but he was permitted to 
take all his property with him, This is a point that the Evian 
Conference might bring to the notice of the “‘ Superior Race ” 


in Central Europe. 
Jutian FRANKLYN. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The members of the Society for Old Testament Study have recently 
published an important volume on the subject, entitled Record and 
Revelation.* The book is edited by Principal H. Wheeler Robinson, 
D.D., and the articles have been contributed by eminent scholars of 
different denominations. Their collaboration has been so close and 


* Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
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careful that there is very little overlapping in the volume, which is of 
singular interest. The work deals with every issue that is important 
for the study and understanding of the Old Testament—including the 
origins, the history and the religion of Israel, and the discoveries of 
archeology—as well as with the development and content of the 
religious faith in itself and in its relation both to Judaism and to 
Christianity. It is particularly noteworthy that the article on the Old 
Testament and Judaism was contributed by the greatly lamented 
Dr. C. G. Montefiore. The other names stand in the forefront of Old 
Testament research and exposition. 

We are only able to commend this volume in a very brief notice. 
Its outstanding merit is that it enables the reader to appreciate the 
setting of the history and religion of the Hebrews in the wider context 
of the general movements—physical, social and religious—of the 
Semite peoples. In the next place, it traces the development of the 
doctrine of Yahweh to a climax that is unique. It makes these impor- 
tant contributions in the light of the latest criticism and exploration. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that fresh researches have 
established the trustworthiness of the oldest records contained in the 
Old Testament, though of course reinterpreting them from the stand- 
point of recent science and of important discoveries. This progress has 
thrown a flood of fresh light both on the history and on the literature 
of the Old Testament. ist 


* * * * * 


Perfidious Albion—Entente Cordiale,* by Genevieve Tabouis, sketches 
the dramatic story of Anglo-French relations through the centuries. 
The famous journalist enriches her lively pages with material derived 
from Paul and Jules Cambon, Herriot, Mandel and other leading actors 
on the French stage, and it is always useful to learn the opinions of one 
who throughout life has stood close to the heart of events. The book is 
full of careless mistakes and misprints, and makes the impression of 
having been written in a hurry, but the later chapters are of consider- 
able interest. The old quarrels are gone and the new friendship was 
cemented by blood ; but friction began again directly the World War 
was over. The different attitudes and interests of the two countries in 
regard to Germany are clearly explained. France wished to keep her 
weak, while England desired her speedy recovery, largely for commer- 
cial reasons. In the post-war years each country had reason to com- 
plain of the other, and the Anglo-German naval treaty of 1935, which 
recognised the breach of the Versailles Treaty, was an unpleasant sur- 
prise. Was it the beginning of a rapprochement which might gradually 
lead to the isolation of France? The moral of the story is that, just 
because the two countries are so widely different, special care should 
be taken to consult the feelings and interests of each other. 


* Thornton Butterworth. 128. 6d. 
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Among fairly recent books on the early development of the Con- 
stitution stands out Mr. Jolliffe’s erudite and remarkable work, The 
Constitutional History of Medieval England,* which covers the period 
from the English Settlements to 1485. It is concerned with “ the 
general lines of social and constitutional evolution” providing “an 
adequate account of the undercurrents of thought and principle which 
determine social life and government.” His approach to the interpre- 
tation of constitutional growth is indicated generally when he writes 
that “if there is a single predominant theme in the institutions of the 
first thousand years of English history it is the supremacy of law and 
the function of the community to declare and, if necessary, change 
it.” His construction is built up from a view of early English kingship 
which is unorthodox and the subject of divergences among historians. 
He bases constitutional growth in the folk and its customary law, 
folk right, with the king as a subordinate figure, acting in the enforce- 
ment of law as an extraordinary and “ extra-judicial authority.” 
“ There was lacking almost everything of that power of later monarchy 
which rests upon law and lawful obedience.” Treatment of the post- 
Conquest period conforms more nearly to orthodox conclusions. 
While this very learned work, in view of its controversial character, is 
not suited by itself as a general textbook on constitutional history, it 
is certainly a volume which every advanced student should weigh and 
digest. 

It is not inappropriate to mention here Sir John Marriott’s latest 
book, This Realm of England,{ which is a sketch of constitutional 
history from the earliest times to Edward VIII’s abdication. It is 
written for “ the patriotic citizen”? and the beginner in the study of 
constitutional development. Sir John has made the monarchy rather 
than the evolution of Parliament “ the central point ” of his survey, 
holding that “ down to the sixteenth century, Parliament was not 
really important.” While the book is designed as a work taking 
account of the conclusions of modern research and on various points, 
particularly the medieval period, sets out questions still in controversy, 
the volume as a whole not unnaturally bears the stamp of the author’s 
own interpretation of constitutional evolution. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Eric Partridge, in The World of Words, has rendered a service 
to Language that no language, be it never so laudatory, can adequately 
express. He has made a contribution, not merely to the chit-chat of 
etymology but to the wide domain of both the spoken and the written 
word. Partridge is never “ stuffy,” as indeed an expert on slang should 
never be; and this book, albeit one of erudition, is none the less light 
reading with a laugh here and there. Those of us who believe that 


* Black. 15s. net. t Blackie & Son Ltd. 16s. net. 
{ Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
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grammar was invented in the Middle Ages as a punitive device whereby 
stern monks reduced schoolboys to tears and a sense of their duty, will, 
after reading the chapter on “ What Grammar Is and Why,” come 
nearer to knowing what motivated Browning to write The Grammarian’s 
Funeral. There is, in these three hundred and odd pages, instruction 
for the student and refreshment for the teacher, warning for the writer 
(and for the reader) and much suggestive matter for both speaker and 
hearer: actors might avoid affectation by reading it, and wireless 
announcers ought to be forced to make a study of it. It is certainly 
everybody’s book. Even Hitler could do well to learn from it that the 
Aryan and the Semitic language families probably descend from a 
common ancestor; that the Indo-European group was misnamed 
Indo-Germanic by over-ambitious German philologists ; and that the 
English people, having no conception of “ plunder” as an idea, nor of 
plundering as a national virtue, simply plundered the word, ready-made, 
from the German language. Further, all who lean kindly to the maniacal 
Hitlerite idea of “racial history” and “racial geography ” should 
study Partridge’s valuable genealogical chart of the relationship 
between languages, and forthwith “ drop the rot.’”’ Lastly—diehards, 
who strongly resent the importation of ‘ Americanisms,” will certainly 
feel better able to digest them after a meal of Partridge. a 


* * * * * 


Lord Baden-Powell’s new book, Birds and Beasts in Africa,* is a 
delightful account of life viewed from his home in Kenya. The descrip- 
tions of village and villagers are entertaining and give a vivid descrip- 
tion of the native peoples, but as the title suggests the book is chiefly 
concerned with wild life in Kenya. The accounts and anecdotes of 
elephants, rhinos, buffalo and others, make good reading, and the 
addition of folk-tales adds to the interest. The chapters on less-known 
species, such as the cheetah, the hyrax, the chameleon, and the many 
different birds, are of particular note. The book is written primarily for 
young people, but their elders, too, will enjoy it, including the nitty 
black-and-white pen drawings and coloured illustrations by the author. 

Another book on wild life in Africa from a very different angle 
is White Hunter. The adventures and experiences of a professional big- 
game hunter in Africa,t by Mr. J. A. Hunter. It is the record over many 
years of a fine shot and his keen knowledge of the habits and temper of 
the game he followed. Elephants, lions, leopards, buffalo, hippo, 
crocodiles and snakes, all come within his experience, and the book is 
full of interesting information and anecdotes concerning them. Some 
adventures on expeditions for filming and photographing big game 
show clearly the many difficulties and dangers accompanying such work. 
The book is well illustrated. 


* Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 4s. 6d. net. + Seeley, Service & Co. Ltd. 15s. net. 
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Mr. H. A. Sharp, Deputy Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries, 
has written an interesting book and added a new volume to the Practi- 
cal Library Handbooks in his Branch Libraries. Modern problems and 
administration.* The rapid growth of new districts, town-planning 
schemes, and the constant increase of the reading habit, has resulted in 
the considerable growth and development of branch libraries in recent 
years. In many districts they are regarded by the public as complete 
libraries, and therefore expected to give the same service as that at the 
main public library. This may be the right public attitude, but it 
causes many difficulties for library authorities, and it is with these 
problems of technique and management that Mr. Sharp is concerned. 
He gives a general survey of the subject and then deals fully with 
questions of planning, staffing, relations with the central library and 
book selection. The illustrations are examples of the planning of such 
libraries. The book should be of interest to the general reader as well 
as to the librarian. 


* * * * * 


Students of political science and others interested in systems of 
government will welcome Constitutions of All Countries in course of 
publication by the Foreign Office. The object is to provide a collection 
from official sources of documents which form the legal basis of con- 
stitutional framework and organisations in different countries. In the 
first volumet now published the constitutional instruments relating 
to the British Dominions, all territories and dependencies in the 
Colonial Empire and the British Mandates are set out. Space prevents 
quotation of all documents im extenso. Sufficient is reproduced to pro- 
vide a working knowledge of the legal characteristics of the various 
systems. It is important, of course, to appreciate particularly in rela- 
tion to the Dominions that these documents are concerned only with 
legal structure and not with constitutional conventions by which, in 
many cases, the former is modified in practice. 


* * * * * 


Those interested in the structural evolution of the rural cottage will 
appreciate a new volume in the British Heritage Series by Mr. Harry 
Batsford and Mr. Charles Fry on The English Cottage.t Within a brief 
compass they have provided a useful sketch of constructional methods 
from the medieval peasant’s cote and the crude early cruck-building 
to the artistically crude utilitarian erections of the nineteenth century. 
The text is explained and embellished by numerous illustrations. As a 
short outline lucidly presented it should enable the general reader to 
view the old cottage with greater understanding and maybe with a 
deeper sympathy. 

* Allen & Unwin Ltd. ¢s. net. + H.M. Stationery Office. ros. 6d. net. 
{ Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 


